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The Defeat of Gorman. 





- Ir is not the policy of this 
paper to deal in prophecy, 
especially the prophecy of 
politics, for of all uncertain 
things in this world there is 
| nothing that outfoots the un- 
dependableness of political 
prediction. But there are 
conditions so unmistakable in 
their tendencies and so logic- 
ally certain in their results 


ARTHUR P. GORMAN. 


that their conclusions may be 
clearly foreseen and accurately foretold. Two months ago 
Maryland presented an apt illustration of this, and we 
printed in our columns an article, conservatively written, 
upon the fight against Gormanism, in which the defeat of 
the only undefeated boss in American politics was fore- 
tokened. There was every reason why there should be no 
miscarriage gf the announcement. Senator Gorman had 
held Maryland in his grasp by the most perfect machine 
politics in the United States. Maryland’s population is di- 
vided into two parts, almost one-half being in Baltimore 
city, and a little more than a half being distributed in the 
twenty-three counties. Gorman’s main hold was in the 
counties. The city was under the control of his chief lieu- 
tenant, Isaac Freeman Rasin, a former Know-nothing, a 
practical politician of the corrupt sort, and a second Croker 
in the absoluteness of his command over his followers. 
These two men reduced to a science the tricks and venal 
opportunities of Legislative and municipal politics. In the 
contlict between the counties and the city which is common 
to every State they worked shrewdly, Gorman champion- 
ing the counties, and Rasin the city, opposing each other for 
the advantage of both, and working like the blades of a pair 
of scissors, cutting against each other only to cut that which 
came between them. With no business but politics, and no 
visible income but salaries never exceeding five thousand 
dollars a year, both lived expensively and grew rapidly 
rich. They intrenched themselves behind all kinds of elec- 
tion frauds, and for twenty years held their power. The 
forces of reform stormed them in vain, but while these 
forces never won elections, they got from every fight some 
kind of gain, the greatest of which was the Australian bal- 
lot law. 

But the two bosses with their many victories grew bold- 
er. They never allowed men of ability to hold office if 
they could help it. They built their greatness on time- 
serving ward-workers. When it came time to nominate a 
candidate for Governor they led on, as they usually did, 
several candidates, only to throw them over for the man 
they had agreed upon. This year it was John E. Hurst, 
a reputable and wealthy merchant, whose name had not 
even been mentioned in the primaries, and who was nomi- 
nated by the direct order of the two bosses. One of the 
men whom Gorman had deceived, and who had almost a 
majority of the delegates, told the boss to his face in an 
interview which has become memorable in Mary!and, that 
he was a liar and a traitor. Gorman’s action in the Sen- 
ate, especially his suspicious services for the sugar trust, 
had increased the feeling against him, and his action in the 
nomination of Hurst brought the Democrats to the edge of 
revolt. But they waited until the Republicans selected 
their nominees. Fortunately the men were the strongest 
the party has ever put forward in Maryland, especially 
Lloyd Lowndes for Governor, and at once the better classes 
of Democrats flocked to the ticket, announcing that they 
preferred Republican success with good men to a continu- 
ance of Gormanism. The two Democratic daily papers of 
Baltimore led the movement, and Gorman was left without 
newspaper support. From the start the issue was Gorman- 
ism, and the fight was the bitterest in Maryland’s history. 

The result gives joy to every friend of good govern- 
ment. Four years before, on a vote of two hundred thou- 
sand, the Democratic candidate for Governor carried the 
State by over thirty thousand. This year Lowndes was 
elected by over twenty thousand, making a difference of 
fifty thousand votes in a total of only two hundred and 
thirty thousand. The Republicans carried everything, in- 
cluding the Legislature, which elects a United States Sen- 
ator. It is the first defeat Gorman has known, but it is so 
crushing that his malign influence will never again domi- 
nate Maryland politics. His man Rasin is politically an- 
nihilated, In spite of the expenditure of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, in spite of repeaters and intimidation, the 
respectable citizens won the State from the bosses by the 
greatest vote Maryland has ever known. The victory 
means a great deal. It is the knellof the boss, the triumph 
of decency, the further breaking up of the solid South, the 
proof that the increase of independence and self-govern- 
ment is spreading throughout the land, It is national in 
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its benefits, for it makes powerless the cunning which has 
done so much mischief in Congressional legislation. A dis- 
credited boss is a boss dethroned, and Maryland has done 
nobly in giving Gormanism a death-blow. 


One of Dean Farrar’s Problems. 


N an article in the October number of the orth 
American Review Dean Farrar writes of the 
abnormal growth of cities in recent years as 
one of the great problems of the age. It is, he 
says, no mere external phenomenon. ‘In al- 
most all nations, by a slow and hardly-noticed 
social revolution, the old, sweet country life is 
being merged into the struggling life of the 
town—a life which bas been called ‘the grave 
of the physique of our race,’ which is also too 
often the grave of its morality.” Some inter- 





esting statements bearing on this subject were 
made by a speaker at a recent meeting of the American So- 
cial Science Association at Saratoga. He predicted that in 
the year 1920 London would have a population of 8,344 000; 
New York, 6,337,000; Chicago, 7,797,000; and Philadel- 
phia, 1,838,160. That is to say, that Chicago at that time 
will have more than seven times the population it had in 
1890. From another statistical authority it is learned that 
in 1790 one-thirtieth of the population of the United States 
lived in cities of eight thousand or over, and in 1880 22.5 
per cent., or nearly one-fourth. The total population of 
the country now is about sixteen times as great as it was 
one hundred years ago, while the urban population is one 
hundred and thirty-nine times as great. It is predicted by 
Dr. Strong in ‘‘ Our Country ” that if the present ratio of 
growth is sustained there are many who are adults to-day 
who will h.e to see two hundred million inhabitants in 
the United States, and a greater number than the present 
population (sixty millions) living in cities of eight thousand 
or upward, 

All this serves to show the tremendous importance of the 
issues involved in the work of bettering the conditions of 
municipal life in all departments—social, moral, industrial, 
and political. What is done in this direction ought to be 
done as quickly as circumstances will permit, for the diffi- 
culties in the way are bound to increase with the increase 
of population. Left to themselves, the evils will grow with 
the cities’ growth and strengthen with their strength. 

In the consideration of the city problem one serious fact 
must be recognized, namely, that the relative increase of 
urban population over the rural population is bound to con- 
tinue for an indefinite period. Many good reasons might 
be given to justify this statement. The present rapid 
growth of cities may be abnormal, as Dean Farrar says, but 
if so, that abnormal condition is likely to exist “for many 
years tocome. In the meantime all efforts to retard this 
urban growth or to turn the tide of population some other 
way must prove largely in vain. Tendencies of this nature 
and magnitude cannot be materially affected by arbitrary 
means, When a change comes, if it comes at all, it will be 
through the operation of natural causes. It only remains, 
therefore, for those who are concerned for the welfare of 
our municipalities to turn all their energies and resources 
to the task of elevating the standards of civic life, te the 
work of education, enlightenment, and reformation. The 
vast and rapid growth of city populations is not necessarily 
an evil; under right conditions it may become a large and 


positive good. 


The Southern Cotton Industry. 


Iv is becoming more and more obvious that the capital- 
ists of the South are disposed to utilize the advantages they 
possess in connection with the development of the cotton 
industry. Great and rapid as has been the growth of the 
cotton manufacture in that section, all the indications are 
that it will make still more rapid strides in the future. In 
1860 the South had only twelve millions of dollars invested 
in cotton-mills, and their processes of manufacture were 
crude and imperfect. During the Civil War the industry, 
of course, was disintegrated and practically destroyed. 
With the restoration of peace, the work of re-establishing 
it was commenced, and this has gone forward with a vigor 
and success which demonstrate must effectively the re- 
cuperative power of the cotton - growing States. In an 
address delivered before the New England cotton manu- 
facturers at the Atlanta exposition, recently, Mr. Rich- 
ard H. Edmonds, editor of the Manufucturers’ Record, of 
Baltimore, gave some statistics on this subject which are 
deeply interesting. According to these statistics the cen- 
sus of 1880 reported that there were one hundred and 
eighty cotton-mills in the South, with an aggregate capi- 
tal amounting to twenty-one million nine hundred and 
seventy-six thousand dollars, and having six hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand spindles. Within the next decade, 
these totals had nearly doubled, and there were two hun- 
dred and fifty-four mills, with sixty-one million one hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand dollars of capital, and one 
million seven hundred and twelve thousand spivdles. In 
the five years which have since elapsed, mills have been 
so multiplied that within a month three million spindles 
will be in operation. Add to this number eight bundred 
thousand for mills under construction, and the South will 
have at the end of the current crop year three million eight 
hundred thousand spindles in full play. Mr. Edmonds 
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believes that before the end of the century the cotton-mills 
of the South will number five million spindles. 

This is certainly an encouraging exhibit, and it suggests 
the inquiry whether, after all, the dream of the South that 
it will ultimately become the seat of the cotton manufact- 
uring industry of the country is Utopian. Many New 
England manufacturers are beginning to believe that this 
result is possible, and are preparing to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions. Mr. Edmonds, who is perhaps as 
well informed as to the subject, and at the same time as 
cautious in judgment, as any man in the country, makes 
this forecast of the future of the industry : 


* Looking to Central and South America and to Asia and Japan. by 
the cutting of Nicaragua Canal, for a market for American cotton goods, 
the South s position is impregrable It has every possible advantage 
that can be asked for the production of cotton goods at the lowest possi 
ble cost. Its advantages for distribution are but little inferior to those of 
the North. and whatever disadvantages it has in this way will be elimi- 
nated under the gereral progress which is being made. No one can pos- 
sibly any longer question the South s futnre position in the cotton-manu 
facturing world. The rapid development of the textile industry in the 
South does not necessarily involve its decrease In New England or 
Great Britain. Even should these ho.d their present business and con 
tinue to operate as many spindles as they do to day, the natural increase 
which the ever-growing demands of the world require must be met by the 
South. It is possible that China and Japan may become factors in this 
ndustry, but if they do the reduced cost at which they will produce 
goods will simply be an additional force to drive the capital in New 
England and Br tisk mills to ibe South as the only place which can hope 
to meet competition from millsin Japan and China. provided this indus 
try shonld develop largely in those countries 

* The South’s position is safe. It is only a question as to whether 
the mill-ow ners of other sections shall leave the South to develop this in- 
dustry wiih its own capital and by its own labor, or join in the work and 
thus secure a part of the profits, and all sections be mutually benefited 


by an interchange of investments.” 


The Work and Worth of College 


Women. 
oe me HE college for women, like the 
SS | college for men, must be judged 
7 | by the character and work of its gradu- 


ates. The que stion is now emerging, and 
ought to be emerging, ‘* What is the 
worth of the college for women, as judg- 
ed by its graduates ?” 

When this test is applied to the college 
for women there can be no doubt of the 
worth of this agency for the higher edu- 
cation. The three largest and oldest col- 





leges for women in this country are Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, and Smith. These three colleges have now 
graduated about three thousand five hundred women. 
What are these women doing ? 

Statistics show that about sixty per cent of these women 
are either now married or, judging from the history of 
Vassar, the oldest of the three, will soon become wives. 
The balance of forty per cent. are engaged in all manner of 
employments. The work of the teacher is the work that is 
most popular among college women. It is proved that not 
far from three-fourths of all college women teach for a 
longer or a shorter time. No profession is better fitted to 
women than teaching It embodies most fully the per- 
sonal elements which play so important a part in the wo- 
manly nature. The high school is the most popular of the 
educational fields for the work of the college woman. In 
hundreds of high schools throughout the country are these 
women found. And yet not a few college graduates are 
found in the colleges for women themselves. The names of 
several at once occur: the president of Wellesley, Mrs. 
Irvine, the president of Bryn-Mawr, Miss Thomas, both 
graduates of Cornell; of Mary A. Jordan, of Smith; of 
Miss Mary A. Colvin, Ph.D., of Western Reserve at Cleve- 
land, and of Lucy A. A. Salmon, Abbey Leach, and Mary 
Whitney, of Vassar. The last census of the United States 
shows that there are between seven and eight hundred wo- 
men teaching in the colleges of the United States. Although 
many of these women have not had the advantage of a col- 
lege training, yet no small share have profited by this cult- 
ure. Therefore in this most important field of education 
the college woman is proving worthy of her education. 

The professions of the ministry, of law, of medicine, of 
journalism have not absorbed a large number of the college 
women. College women are to found in each of these call- 


ings, but not to a large extent. Fears were expressed in 
the early time that women would become the rivals of men 
in the more important professions. Results show that th -se 
fears were groundless. 

In one most important field the college woman has not 
as yet proved her ability. It is the field of literature. A1- 
though Vassar in its earlier days gave great attention to 
English, and although English is the most important study 
at Smith, and in all other colleges English has held an im- 
portant place, yet it would be impossible to name more 
than half a dozen women who have attained distinction in 
the field of letters. 
named in the same breath with Mrs. Burnett or Miss 
Wilkins or with Harriet Prescott Spofford ? The reason of 
this condition is a most important consideration. It may 
be questioned whether the cause may not lie in the fact 
that a college training so purifies the taste that one is re- 


Who of the college women can be 


strained before rushing into print. It may also be asked 
whether the years spent in college do not represent that 
period when most women would, if out of college, be writ- 
ing stories or poems. When women are graduated from 
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college at the age of twenty-two or twenty-three the special 
attractiveness of aliterary career has lost many of its charms. 
But, the reason for this condition aside, it remains the fact, 
and a sad one, that with all her work the college woman 
has not entered the field of literature. 

But the woman who becomes the head of a household, or 
the woman who becomes the head of a school-room, or the 
woman who becomes a worthy worker in any department 
of service, is, through her ennobled character and abler in 
tellectual power, and through the richer culture which she 
brings to her tasks, proving effectively the value of the 
training which she gets from her college. 


Give Us a Short Campaign. 


Ir is to be hoped that the Republican National Commit- 
tee will heed the wishes of the party press, and of the great 
business interests of the country,in its determination of the 
dat 
candidate. 


» of the convention for the nomination of a Presidential 
The apparent disposition of the committee to 
call an early convention is not at all in harmony with the 
best In a party sense nothing will be 
gained by a long campaign, while the effect of a protracted 


public opinion. 


canvass, with its excitements and withdrawal of individual 
energy from ordinary pursuits, would be immensely detri- 
mental to the business of the country. 
to show that our Presidential campaigns, under the best 
conditions, greatly disturb industry and trade, while at the 


Allexperience goes 


same time they very often provoke contentions and antag- 
onisms which, in the fact that they prevent sobriety of 
judgment in the electorate, are positively harmful to the 
interests of good government. A campaign of two months, 
or at the outside, of ninety days, will be quite long enough 
to awaken the voters to an appreciation of their duty and 
an understanding of the issues involved, and every consid- 
eration of national interest demands that this conviction 
should be respected by the committee charged with the 
responsibility of initiating the contest. 
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« MEN* AND *THINGS® 


~ This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day. * 





A FLICKER of mirth dispels the sombrest thought, and a 
ridiculous idea will force even tragedy to hide behind the 
I was standing the other night in Bleecker 
Street, wedged in among the breathless throng that was 
the bank buildings on 
riotous in their eager- 
grasping, and envelop- 


comic mask. 


watching the fierce destruction of 
Broadway. The flames were fairly 
ness to outdo one another ; leaping, 
ing everything in tawny sheets. Millions of sparkling cin- 
ders whirled overhead, set in dense masses of rolling smoke. 
Added to all this, the raucous puffing of the engines, the 
cries and shouts of men, the clangor and alarm of bells, 
acted upon the nerves in a depressing and fearful manner. 
Suspense hung heavy in the air, and it would have taken 
little for it to give way to terror. 
whole crews of devoted firemen engulfed in the flaming 
piles, and the crowd stood soundless, expectant, with a 
sense of horror slowly taking hold. I could feel the tension 
myself,and strained to break from it, though without avail, 
till like a flash a story I had heard but three nights before 
The 
story concerns a precious young Englishman who traveled 


There was rumor of 


crowded across my mind, and I could have shouted. 


over here last winter as secretary to his histrionic brother, 
and is so apropos of the conflagration that I tell it. Just 
before his departure for home, on being asked what had 
particularly struck him during his visit in America, this 
Yellow-Bookish young sprig replied, with an affectation that 
was nothing short of delightful, that he was particularly 
pleased with a gorgeous spectacle he had seen in Chicago : 
‘* An enormous building with most brilliant masses of flame 
bursting from every window. But just when it had come 
to the fullness of its beauty, with each tongue of fire chang 
ing with lightning rapidity from mad scarlet to purple, 
orange, violet, and sapphire, « lot of funny little men in 
rubber coats and big hats came along and put it out with 


” 


water /” The thought of the supreme ridiculousness of this 
made me gay, even though the same *‘ funny little men in 
rubber coats and big hats” were facing death before my 
eyes. ad A 

The sapient editor of one of our evening papers writes 
this in one of his recent editorials : ‘‘ Of living writers, 
with the exception of George Meredith and Rudyard Kip- 
ling, it is hard to name one whose productions may be 
placed upon the book-shelf with the assurance that they 
will never have to be weeded out.” We should feel a cer- 
tain measure of thankfulness to think that there is a news- 
paper editor who is alive to the claims that Meredith is 
certainly going to have on posterity, but surely we cannot 
forgive him for ignoring Thomas Hardy or Henry James, 
only less great than Meredith. Perhaps it was ignorance 
and not a slight, for he goes on to talk of Shorthouse’s 
‘* John Inglesant” and Moore’s *‘ Esther Waters,’’ estima- 
ble by all means, but not in the running with ” or 
‘*The Portrait of a Lady,” or any other of half a dozen by 
either author that are at my pen’s point. After the Scotch 
dominies and the young English barristers, who monopolize 


** Tess, 
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so much of our time to-day, have stepped quietly back 
into oblivion, Hardy and James, together with the master, 
Meredith, will be read and wondered at by the ever in- 
creasing ‘‘ small but honorable minority.” 

Louis EvAN SHIPMAN. 


Joseph Benson Foraker. 


THe Next REPUBLICAN SENATOR FROM OHBIO. 

Onto Republicans are in a tremor of delight. They 
have carried the State by over one hundred thousand ma- 
jority, electing the gallant General Asa Bushnell Governor. 
That is one cause for joy. 

But Ohio Republicans have done more. 
thirty years the selfishness of John Sherman and the apathy 
of his adherents have given him a Democratic colleague fn 
the Senate of the United States. 
fact that so strong a Republican State should at every other 


For nearly 


It has been a shameful 
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JOSEPH BENSON FORAKER. 

Senatorial election choose a Democrat, allowing Sherman 
full control of Senatorial patronage when the administra- 
This year the Ohio Republicans got 
They served notice on Sherman and every other 


tion was of bis party. 
mad. 


member of the party, high or low, that Ohio should have’ 


two Republican Senators, and that further party treachery 
should be squelched at the outset. The first step was taken 
at Zanesville, when for the first time in Ohio history a State 
Ex -Governor 
Foraker was unanimously indorsed as the candidate. 


convention expressed a choice for Senator. 


The campaign was made on that proposition, coupled 
with the declaration that McKinley should be the Ohio 
candidate for President. The result is well known. Bush 
nell has a larger plurality for Governor than McKinley had 
in 1893. The Legislature is overwhelmingly Republican, 
and Foraker will be chosen Senator to succeed Calvin 8. 
Brice. 

The aged Sherman will find in Foraker a young, vigor- 
ous colleague—an orator, a skillful lawyer, a positive and 
practical politician who will bring fame to Ohio, and who 
may yet reach the White House, for his ambition is bound- 
less. 

Foraker, though widely known, will be a new figure in 
Washington. Fifteen years ago he was a judge of the Cin- 
cinnati courts, along with Judson Harman, the present 
Attorney-General. Thirteen years ago Foraker resigned 
from the Bench. in the State, and at 
the age of thirty-five he began again the practice of law. A 
Save 


He was unknown 


year later he was nominated for Governor of Ohio. 
one, he was the youngest man ever nominated for that office. 
The nomination came like a surprise. He was unknown 
and untried, but he made a magnificent campaign, though 
he lost the State. 

In 1884, at the national convention, he made his début 
in national politics. He was caught up in the Blaine whirl- 
wind of enthusiasm, and became the Republican leader of 
Ohio. In 1885 he was elected Governor. In 1887 he was 
re-elected. In 1889 he was forced to take the nomination 
for a fourth time, and was defeated through Republican 
treachery. In 1892 he was bold enough to oppose Sherman 
for the Senate. 

He is a man of magnificent appearance, not yet fifty, 
with a great beart, unrelenting in bis political animosities, 
faithful to a fault in his dealings with friends—a man who 
never forgets and who can forgive. 

FRANK B. GrSSNER, 


Republican Victories. 


In the State elections held on the 5th of November the 
Republicans won in every instance where they had any- 
thing like a chance, and in three of these States the Demo- 
crats for more than a generation have had safe and sure 
majorities. In New York, though in the metropolis the 
Republicans and reformers who united on a fusion ticket 
were defested by the candidates of Tammany Hall, the 
State Republican ticket was elected by a plurality in the 
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neighborhood of one hundred thousand, and the Legislature 
is so safely Republican that there is no hope of a re-election 
to the United States Senate for Mr. David B. Hill. New 
Jersey was the only Northern State that remained Demo- 
cratic all during the Civil War, and it has continued of 
that complexion till now, when the Republican candidate 
for Governor, Mr. John W. Griggs, has been elected over 
his Democratic opponent, Chancellor Alexander T. McGill. 
Though Mr. McGill is a man of high character and marked 
ability, he could not stem the tide of disgust at the venal 
Democratic bosses who have recently controlled the State, 
so the normal Democratic plurality of fifteen thousand was 
transformed into a Republican plurality of twenty-seven 
thousand. Mr. Griggs is a man of clean record and excel- 
lent abilities, and was introduced to the readers of this 
paper when he was nominated, some weeks ago. 

Maryland also has been in 
the hands of the Democrats 
for twenty -nine years past. 
For a greater part of this time 
Senator Gorman has been the / 
His auto- 
cratic dictatorship of late has 


Democratic boss. 
not been pleasant to many of 
those within his party, and 
when he forced the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Hurst for Govern- 
or last summer the banner of HON. LLOYD LOWNDES. 

revolt promptly Photograph by Bendann. 

and boldly. The Republican candidate, Mr. Lloyd Lowndes, 
was well calculated to raise Republican enthusiasm, while 
inviting Democratic support. 





was raised 


He is a man of the highest 
character, and is prominent both in the social and commer- 
cial affairs of the State. His plurality was something like 
twenty thousand, and it looks very much as theugh Sena- 
tor Gorman’s sway in Maryland has met with a sudden and 
effectual end. 

Colonel Robert Ingersoll is 
reported to have said that he 
would abandon his heresies 
when Kentucky went Repub- 
lican. Now is the time for 
him to recant. The Repub- 
licans have elected their can- 
didate 
plurality exceeding ten thou- 
sand, and though the Legisla- 


for Governor by a 


ture on a joint ballot is close, 
probably a tie, Senator Joe 
Blackburn, who has held of- 
fice during the whole of his manhood, and always been on 
the wrong side of every question, will surely be retired to 
private life. It was he who forced the free coinage of sil- 
ver on his State as an issue. The Democratic convention 
which nominated Mr. Hardin for Governor declared against 
free coinage, but Hardin and Blackburn advocated it on the 
stump and alienated so many Democrats from their party 
that a normal majority of forty thousand for the Denaocrats 
was overcome by Colonel William O. Bradley, the Repub- 
lican candidate. Colonel Bradley is about forty-five years 
old, and has long been prominent in Republican councils in 
his State. 
lican National Conventions, and has represented his State 
on the National Committee. This is the first serious break 
in the solid South, though Mr. H. Clay Evans was elected 
in Tennessee last autumn and cheated out of the Governor- 
Colonel Bradley is a ‘* rough-and-ready ” man, and of 
great popularity. So astute a politician as Mr. New, of In- 
diana, sees in Colonel Bradley an excellent candidate for 
Vice-President. Doubtless his name will be presented by > 
his State for that office. 
In Ohio the . 
Democrats put 





WILLIAM O. BRADLEY. 


de has also been a member of various Repub- 


ship. 


up ex-Govern- 
or Campbell, 
who is credited 


with being the 


most popular 
man iin his 
State. But the 


Re publican 
candidate, 
General Asa 8. 
Bushnell, 
elected by more 
than one hun- 
dred thousand 
votes, and the 
Legislature, 
which is to 
elect a successor to Senator Brice, is, on joint ballot, over- 
whelmingly Republican. Vale Brice. This very signal 
victory in Ohio will without doubt strengthen the can- 
didacy of Mr. McKinley for the Republican nomination for 
the Presidency. This nomination will be equivalent to an 
election if the Republican majority in the next House of 
Representatives is temperate and wise in its action. The 


was 
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ASA 8S. BUSHNELL. 


discontent with the Democratic party is widespread, but 
the Republicans should bear in mind that discontented 
Democrats are not yet Republican partisans, but rather 
independents, who can only be counted on to go for the 
better cause when represented by the better men. 
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HON. JOHN W. GRIGGS, NEW JERSEY’S GOVERNOR-FLECT.—Drawn By GRIBAYEDOFF. 


Mr. John W. Griggs, the Governor-elect of New Jersey, is the first Republican elected to that office since 1865. During the wiole of this period the worst element of the Democratic 
party has been in control of the State. Mr. Griggs isa man of exceptional equipment for the position to which he has been elevated. He is one of the very ablest men of the State, of 
irreproachable character, and of great conscientiousness of purpose. He represents in a peculiar sense the best impulses of his party, and in the recent canvass stood distinctively for a 
thorough reform of the State administration. 





CLEARING THE HURDLE AND WATER AT MORRIS PARK.—From an INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH BY HEMMENT.—{SEE PaGe 331.] 











*“** I am Jaffray Ellicott,’ was the reply.” 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREER. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND WAR. 


XXVIII. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
O-MORROW came. But it was not the to- 
morrow which Jaffray Ellicott had looked 
for. It was to have given family indorse- 
ment to his engagement with Marie Bruy- 
set. Laroche had invited himself to be pres- 
ent on the occasion. He could not have any 
hostile intention. Jaffray noticed that La- 
roche had asked permission to come with an 
unusual and strange submissiveness of man- 
ner. The proposed union had already the 
approval of Madame Iroche. He and 
Marie had loved each other from that first 
encounter when her garret had become, as 
he had since felt, the ante-room to his great good fortune. 
To-morrow !| Notwithstanding the agonizing news with which 
Laroche had loaded his heart, the young fellow had still looked 
forward to the to-morrow with a secret hope of happiness. At 
all events he would have more right than ever to console his 
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sweetheart, and surely his new position would enable him, in 
any fierce emergency, to help Marie’s friends and patrons. 

To-morrow ! Well, it came ; but it found Marie Bruyset out 
of humor for all considerations of self. Before Jaffray’s arrival 
she had received her father without an upbraiding word, but 
there was a silent scornfulness in her manner that cut him deep- 
er than words. 

‘* It was my duty,” he said, apologizing for his successful capt- 
ure of de Fournier and Mathilde. 

‘* So you say,” Marie replied, her face pale, her eyes feverish- 
ly bright. 

‘*T am not responsible for the orders of the Commune. 

** No; you are not a member of the Municipality, nor is your 
Citizen Robespierre ; he is not even a member of the Conven- 
tion.” 

‘** That is true.” 

‘** Yet he wields the powers of both.” 

‘* He is a great man—a prophet.” 

‘Tt is not, then, necessary to be a member of the Municipai- 
ity to exercise a power of life and death,” said Marie ; “‘ and 


duty does not compel a free man to be a mere instrument of 
evil.” 

‘It is no good discussing that, Marie.” 

‘* No, I suppose not. He that lives by the sword shall die by 
the sword ; is not that a Scriptural ordinance ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Ordinance or prophecy,” replied Laroche, “ it is true, I dare 
say.” 

‘* Then have you no fear ?” 

** None.” 

‘* Has Grébauval no fear ?” 

‘** None, I should say.” 

“* Does he think God sleeps ?” 

‘“* No; he thinks God has awakened. If they die by the sword 
who live by it, there should be many just deaths before the year 
is out, and I fear there will be.” 

** And David slew Goliath with a sling and a stone,” con- 
tinued Marie, as if she had only partly heard her father’s reply. 
“Do you think Robespierre and Marat, and Danton and Fou- 
quier-Tinville, and the snake Grébauval will escape the sling of 
God’s vengeance ?” 
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“TI think they will,” said Laroche, somewhat 
satirically. 

““We shall see,” 
You take pains to warn me ; be warned your- 
self, father—for you are my father, God help 


said Marie ; ‘* we shall see. 


” 


me | 

Marie turned her bright eyes upon Laroche, 
with what seemed to him an almost unearthly 
expression, and passed where he stood to open 
the door to Jaffray. 

**Bon jour, Citizen Ellicott,” said Laroche, 
going to the window and drawing the curtain 
aside, that he might give his mind the freedom 
of a large outlook. The towers of the Palais de 
Justice stood out against the sky. 

Jaffray kissed Marie’s hand silently. He 
could see that she knew what had happened. 
She had not yet, however, felt the strange 
mysterious touch of greater calamities to come, 
a weird foreboding of some mysterious peril 
that pervaded all Paris ; the kind of foreboding 
that might, perchance, have been felt in Pom- 
peii before the eruption of the burning mount- 
ain. 

“Marie is not 
grieves because she 
Time.” 


well,” said Laroche; ‘she 


cannot stop the hand of 


** Not Time, father,” Marie answered. ‘ You 
call tyranny, persecution, assassination by 
every other name but their right ones. What 


has Time to do with the malice of Grébauval 
and the devilry of Marat’ Time would regis- 
ter deeds of mercy just as surely as it will 
register your own deeds—of duty, father.” ° 

Every time Marie used the word father she 
emphasized it in a way that wounded Laroche, 
but only to stimulate his obstinate sense of his 
own self-sacrificing fulfillment of the duties of 
his office and his loyalty to France. 

‘** Patience, dear friend,” said Jaffray. ‘‘ Ma- 
dame Mathilde is patient, and she has more need 
of patience than we have.” 

** You have heard of her ?”’ 

“Yes ; an hour ago. She is permitted the 
companionship of her maid. Her mother is also 
to have an interview with her.” 

“Yes ?’ said Marie. ‘‘Go on; you have more 
to tell.” 

** She is to be allowed a change of clothes and 
other luxuries.” 

“* Luxuries |!” said Marie, with a sigh. 

“Yes, dear friend ; these are luxuries hardly 
permitted to the king and queen.” 

“Pardon,” said Laroche; ‘** that is not so. 
The persons you call king and queen have all 
they desire, and are attended by their own 
servants.” 

** And mocked and scoffed at by yours,” said 
Marie, without apparent anger, her manner 
cali, but every word clean cut and uttered by 
lips that in repose were pressed tightly together. 

“They had mocked the people long enough.” 

“Do you know the sort of chamber they gave 
the king? I will tell you. ‘ You were used to 
gilt ceilings,’ said the municipal guard ; ‘now 
see how we ledge the assassins of the people.’ 
That is what you call this poor, mild, gentle 
king, who has not the heart to kill a fly, let 
alone the people he loves.” 

**Silence!” exclaimed Laroche. 
you must not say these things.” 

‘* They showed him to a low room with a bed 
and three chairs, and the bed was infested with 
vermin.” 

**Silence, I say !” hissed Laroche, approach- 
ing Marie, who stood before him resolute and 
motionless. 


** Silence ! 


** Yes,” she went on, “‘ there was more furni- 
ture; there were pictures. Yes, dear father, 
your colleagues who imprison-kings appreciated 
the artistic taste of royalty, and they had 
decorated the walls with engravings, so filthy, 
so immoral, that the poor king removed them 
himself : ‘I cannot allow such things to be seen 
by my daughter’—you see the king loves his 
daughter; patriots and agents of police are 
superior to such trivial humanities.” 

‘*Perhaps Capet’s daughter cares for her 
father,” said Laroche ; ‘“‘you never cared for 
me.” 

** Don’t let us quarrel, dear Monsieur Laroche,” 
seid Jaffray, coming between father and daugh- 
ter, with his hand raised in a conciliatory way. 
“Marie is much distressed. You have done 
your duty, no doubt, monsieur ; that accom- 
plished, you can use your good influences for 
your daughter’s friends.” 

‘*T have done what I could.” 

‘* But you arrested them,” said Marie. 

“*T made the way smooth for them,” replied 
Laroche. 

‘* But you hunted them down,” said Marie. 

**T was even thanked by Citizen Fournier for 
the consideration I showed him and his wife.” 

** But you were their captor ; otherwise they 
might be free.” 

**Not so; others would have taken them, as 
others have taken the Bertins,” said Laroche. 

‘“*The Bertins, too!” exclaimed Marie, her 
hand upon her heart. 

** And as others will take the Louvets,” said 
Laroche, his face hardening ; ‘and as others 
will take all the enemies of France that are 








leagued with the foreign foe now marching 
upon Paris ; yes, upon Paris.” 

“And the de Louvets ”” said Marie. 
you say the de Louvets ?” 

‘* You have said it,” replied Laroche. 

“Their friend, Monsieur de la Galetierre, 
too ?”’ asked Marie. 

‘*- Yes, but no prisoner of mine.” 

‘““No; you had a higher ambition, I know,” 
** And you dare to say you love 


“Did 


said Marie. 
your daughter.” 

‘‘ The time may come when that love will be 
swallowed up in the patriot’s love of his coun- 
try,” replied Laroche, with a fervency that 
brought the color into his inflexible counte- 
nance. 

‘*For God’s sake !” said Jaffray, ‘“‘ don’t make 
it difficult for you to be reconciled. My dear 
Marie, oh, my friend, don’t aggravate your 
father !” 

‘*Bon soir,” said Laroche, abruptly, ‘‘ bon 
If I am only an agent of police in my 
daughter’s eyes, why, ‘Ventre bleu!’ I will 
stick to my trade. 


soir. 


son soir ! 


X XIX. 
LAROCHE AT HOME. 

** Bon sore,” said Marie, after a pause, while 
she and Jaffray listened to the determined tread 
of Laroche’s footsteps on the stairs. Jaffray 
noticed tha* they paused at his own floor. He 
had not gone straight away to the bureau of 


the secret police, as Jaffray had feared he 
would. If he cooled his anger at home there 


might be some hope of reconciliation. 

“You will bring that young woman to the 
scaffold, among you,” said Laroche to his wife. 

‘Bless me, why? The scaffold!” said his 
humble partner, with an iron in her hand, the 
heat of which she was testing at her fat, rosy 
cheek. 

‘* What are you ironing ?” 

‘Your shirts,” said madame. 

“Ts it very hot—that iron ?” 

‘* Not too hot. What’s the matter with you ?” 

“The iron of indignant Paris will go over the 
enemies of France with a heat that will con- 
sume them,” said Laroche, flinging himself into 
a chair, ‘‘and not Robespierre himself can cool 
it ; and yet she thinks I can control the fur- 
nace.” 

“*T don’t know what you’re talking about,” 
said madame, running the iron over Laroche’s 
linen. 

‘* You never do,” said Laroche. 
your iron and give me some wiue.” 

Madame placed the iron in the stove, rubbed 
her fat hands upon a towel, carried her buxom 
self to a sideboard, and brought forth a bottle 
of red wine, which she opened and handed to 
Laroche with the complaisance of a paid wait- 


Put down 


ress. 

‘She is mad, that daughter of mine,” he said, 
having emptied the goblet which his wife had 
tilled. : 

‘Your daughter is stubborn, like you,” said 
Madame Laroche. 

**Me stubborn !” 

** Yes ; obstinate as a winter cough compared 
with such as me.” 


” 


‘** Compared with such as you !” said Laroche. 
** You were made to iron clothes and cook ome- 
lettes, and you do both well ; and——” 

‘“*Thank you. I suppose if I went into the 
streets, with a sword by my side and a cockade 
in my cap, and shouted myself hoarse yelling the 
Carmagnole, you would think something of me?” 

‘*Sacré nom du diable ! no, I shouldn’t,” ex- 
claimed Laroche. 

‘But you want your daughter to run with 
your sansculotte crew ?” 

‘* No, I don’t,” said Laroche. ‘‘ Mais Dieu, 
I can’t have a traitor under my roof, can I? 
A reviler of the people ? Anenemy of the Revo- 
lution? An upholder of veto ¢ 

He did not finish the sentence, but got up 
and tramped about the room. Madame filled 
his goblet again. He emptied it mechanically. 
Then she took from a shelf a clay pipe and 
filled it with tobacco and laid it on the arm of 
his chair. 


” 





Besides 


‘* Besides,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘she may 
slip through my fingers. If that man Simon, 
the printer, had lived, he would have denounc- 
ed her. Do you think I could save her if she 
were brought before the committee? Not I, 
nor twenty Laroches. Do you think she would 
hold her tongue ¢ Not she. Mon Dieu! she would 
talk her head off her shoulders; and what could 
Ido? Nothing, nothing !” 

**' You don’t go on like this before the com- 
mittee yourself,” said madame. ‘ You keep 
your temper there.” 

** Dieu ! I have to. 
speed at home.” 

**T don’t matter, do I? They don’t know 
you, the wise ’uns at the Palais. I do; you're 
like the rest. I saw your Marat and your Citi- 
zen Danton one day. Cowards both, cowards ! 


Itgdoes me good to let it 


Laroche, one day, if their turn comes——” 

‘Suzanne, are you mad, too ?” exclaimed La- 
‘* You are getting your opinions from 
Yes, I see you are,” 


roche, 
Marie’s garret, 
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‘No, I’m not; I get them from you,” said 
madame, smiling with her large blue 
“You think I’m a fool, Laroche; I’m _ not. 
You tell me many things, but I get my opin- 
ions from what you don’t say.” 

‘*Then listen to what I do say. Sit down. 
Have adrink. I’ve never been savage to you, 
have I ?” 

‘* No; considering what you are, you’ve been 
And here’s good fortune to 


eyes. 


a good husband. 
you !” 

Madame touched his cup with hers, and he 
added : ‘*To you, also. Suzanne, I do believe 
you’re the only true friend [ have in the world.” 

‘* No other woman ?’ she said, laughing. 


‘* No other woman,” he said, without smiling; 


‘and no man, either.” 

“Not Citizen 
‘not Citizen Robespierre ¢” 

‘* Don’t ask questions,” Laroche replied, tak- 
ing up his pipe, which she lighted for him. 

** No,” he said, after a whiff or two ; ‘‘I can’t 


” 


Grébauval ?”’ said madame ; 


smoke. 

“What is it? Something’s mortal wrong. 

‘Don’t you feel it in the air?’ he said. “I 
do. If they come to this house—a domiciliary 
visit—though you are my wife, be discreet. 
Warn our neighbors on every floor. And 
Marie. Youlike her. She is fond of you. A 
word, a look, a picture in the wrong place, a 
trifle may ruin her—ruin us all. Her heart is 
not with me, nor with you, nor with France, 
Mais, mon Dieu! she is my daughter, and I 
would not have her swept into La Force or the 


” 





Abbaye, or carried to the Hétel de Ville. Hold 
her back! Still her tongue, Danton, at the 
bar of the Convention, lighted the train. It is 


burning slowly but surely ; and in the meantime 
the victims are being gathered in, sacrifices on 
the altar of France. Like the prophet of old, I 
am ready to offer up my own flesh and blood ; 
but oh, mon Dieu ! I pray for a substitute, You 
know me, Suzanne. I am putty in Marie’s 
hands, but I can be adamant where duty is con- 
cerned. We have parted. I can do no more 
with her. You can. I leave her to you. I 
must go now.” 

‘* Laroche,” said the woman who was only 
good enough to be a housekeeper, ‘‘ you don’t 
often give me your confidence ; but you keep 
your devilries, whatever they be, for others, so 
I’m content. I get my housekeeping money 
regular, and you ain’t mean ; so, seeing as it’s 
uncommon to ask me to help you, why, of 
course, I'll do it ; but couldn’t you spare a word 
or two now and then for my own sake—just 
what they calls a bit of domestic talk, husband 
and wife, and——” 

‘**Don’t make a fool of yourself, Suzanne. 
Give me a kiss and do what | tell you.” 

She suffered herself to be kissed. They were 
hard lips that touched hers, and Laroche’s em- 
brace was no less cold and formal, but it was an 
embrace ; and when he had buttoned his coat 
and stutted his pistols into his pocket he took 
her fat hand and bene over it with a respectful, 
if not a courtly air, and kissed it ; saying, as he 
went out, ‘‘ Suzanne, I like you more than you 
think.” 

‘* You may easily do that,” she said to herself 
as she closed the door upon him. 


xXx. 
ON THE EVE OF THE MASSACRES OF SEPTEMBER, 

LAROCHE went straight to the Ministry of 
Justice. He was late. Robespeirre, Danton, 
Grébauval, and the rest, however, needed no 
apology from their devoted agent of police. 

Encouraged the day before by shouts of *‘ Vive 
la Commune !” excited by cries of *‘ Vivent nos 
bons Commissaires !” from a thousand croak- 
ing throats, they had already framed the list of 
proscriptions ; and Laroche was in time to ac- 
company them to the Assembly, where Danton 
and his colleagues appeared to give an account 
of the measures taken to insure the public safety. 

** A number of the people,” said Danton, his 
voice and manner dominating the paralyzed 
legislature and delighting the galleries, ‘* a num- 
ber of the people has already set out for the 
frontiers ; another is engaged in digging our 
intrenchments ; the third, armed with pikes, 
will defend the interior of the city.” 

The galleries cheered, and shouted “ Vive la 
Commune !” 

** But this is not enough,” went on the auda- 
civas communist. ‘‘ You must send emissaries 
and couriers to rouse all France to imitate the 
example of the devoted capital ; we must pass a 
decree by which every citizen shall be obliged, 
under pain of death, to serve in person against 
the common enemy.” 

He was still speaking when the tocsin startled 
the general ear, followed by discharges of artil- 
lery. 

‘** It is not the sound of alarm that you hear,” 
he said, his voice ringing out like a trumpet, 
defiant and powerful; “‘itis the signal to ad- 
vance against your enemies; to conquer, to 
crush them! What is required?’ he asked, 
looking round upon the Assembly with flashing 
and murderous eyes, and pronouncing the reply, 
which rings like a death-knell through every 


” 
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history of the Revolution. ‘ Boldness, bold- 
boldness! And France Not 
alone his words, but his thunderous voice ‘ pro- 


ness, is saved !” 
duced,” to quote an eloquent record of the time, 
“*the most appalling impression, and a decree 
of the Assembly was immediately claimed, an- 
nouncing urgent danger to the commonwealth 
and commanding all the citizens to repair, 
armed, to their several posts as soon as the can- 
non of alarm should be heard, and appointing a 
committee of twelve, with absolute power, to 
concur ‘with the executive, of which Danton 
was the head, in the measures necessary for the 
public safety.” 

Thus were the massacres of September the 2d 
inaugurated. The echoes of the din in the streets, 
the clash of the tocsin, the reverberations of 
cannon, penetrated the Conciergerie. Mathilde 
heard the clamor at the Abbaye. At the tem 
ple the king and queen wondered at it, and 
feared. But what impressed the prisoners in 
the jails more than the noise, was the anxious 
looks of their jailers, the hurried conferences 
of officials. At the Conciergerié knives were 
removed from the dinner-tables, and everything 
that could be used for defense or offense taken 
away from the cells. 

At night, in the barred room of the Fourteen, 
the prisoners were conscious of a deathly still- 
ness. Even the dogs in the court-yard ceased to 
bark. They howled piteously, as if they had 
seen some unnatural apparition. Now and 
then one of them would set up a wild yell, soon 
subsiding into a low growl. 

The savage animals in the little yard beneath 
the window were regaled with the meat of half 
a dozen dishes of the day’s dinner, and Daniel 
cooed to them in soft, soothing tones as he filed 
at the last bar. He had said, when he began 
work on this last night, ‘* Friends, something 
tells me that if we are not out before the dawn 
we are doomed.” By one o’clock every bar was 
removed and the way was open. An agreed 
signal was given to the friends who had kept 
watch on the quay and had slept in doorways 
and down by the river night after night, 
among them de la Galetierre’s brave wife. 

The last bar removed, the eight were dis- 
tributed as weapons. Soon after dinner, and 
while there was plenty of light, the order of 
precedence in leaving had been settled by ballot. 
Each man knew his place. De Fournier was 
last in the rank, de la Galetierre first ; but it 
was decided to give this position to Daniel be- 
cause of his control over the dogs. 

They had pushed a table beneath the window ; 
only a chair added was necessary for them to 
reach the opening, from which the evening 
breeze now blew gratefully into the fetid room. 

With breathless anxiety they watched Daniel 
disappear. They had no cause to fear the two 
sentinel dogs. The file which Daniel had been 
able to conceal about his person all through his 
imprisonment was a sharp-pointed tool, a knife 
as well as a file; the sort of implement that 
in after years Colonel Bowie, the American, 
selected for the weapon that is known by his 
name. 

Fondling the first dog that answered his call, 
Daniel slew it with a deadly home-thrust ; and 
quickly laid upon its carcass that of its fierce 
companion. 

One after another, the men passed safely 
through the aperture ; one after another, calm 
ly and in perfect order, de Fournier awaiting 
his turn. 

Simultaneously with these escapes the gen- 
erale beat, the tocsin sounded, the citizens began 
their march to the frontiers, and the city was 
thus left to the mercy of the Commune’s ban | 
of assassins-—three hundred demons in human 
shape assembled at the Hétel de Ville, who were 
rendered more ferocious by libations of ardent 
spirits, their pockets filled with blood money. 
They, and the multitude that accompaniel 
them, were addressed in wild words of encour 
agement by Robespierre, Collot d’Herbois, and 
Billaud-Marennes, while Grébauval and La 
roche looked on. ‘A mort les aristocrates !” 
‘‘A mort les prisonniers!” ‘Vive la Com 
mune !” shouted the hired murderers, brandish- 
ing their weapons. ‘* Magnanimous people,” 
said Collot d’Herbois, ‘* you march to glory !” 
‘A Abbaye !” was the fierce response ; ‘A la 
Conciergerie! A la Force! A VHotel de 
Ville!” ‘First to the Abbaye,” said a power- 
ful ruffian as hideous as Marat himself. ‘ Yes; 
to the Abbaye !” shouted the rest, and off they 
started, howling death to priests and prisoners, 
who encumbered the earth. 

As if misfortune was still holding de Fournier 
with a deadly grip, no sooner did he mount the 
chair to quit the prison than, broken with the 
already heavy strain it had borne, it gave way, 
table and all, prostrating him upon the floor. 
He lay there for a few minutes, the dogs in the 
outer yard howling dismally. Perhaps they 
smelt the blood of their dead companions. 
Presently he gathered himself up and felt him- 
self all over. 

‘“*No bones broken,” he said; “no blool 
drawn, Thank God for that, atallevents! I 
must reach the window if I crawl up the wall,” 
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and he began to feel for the chair ; at which 
moment the bar of the door was stealthily 
drawn, and some one entered. Groping for any- 
thing that could be used as a weapon, de Four- 
nier found the leg of the chair. 

‘** De Fournier,” said some one, in a low whis- 
per, ‘‘ are you asleep ?” 

With a full knowledge of the massacre that 
was to take place early that morning in all the 
prisows of France, Robespierre, Danton, and 
other members of the Committee of “Twelve 
issued private orders of release for certain per- 
sons whom they desired to save or had been 
bribed to protect, or for whom they might have 
felt some sense of pity—at least, they are en- 
titled to this amount of human credit. 

Jaffray, by means of an order surreptitiously 
obtained, and through personal influence with 
the jailer of the room in which de Fournier was 
confined, had come to remove him to safer quar- 
ters, and, if possible, to release him ; though 
there were still difficulties in the way of this un- 
dertaking which would require skill and au- 
dacity to overcome. 

‘*Do I know that voice 7’ said de Fournier, 
after a moment. 

‘*T am Jaffray Ellicott,” was the reply, at the 
same time producing from beneath his coat a 
small lantern. 

‘*God bless you !” said de Fournier, embrac- 
ing him. 

‘** Alone ?”’ said Jaffray. 

“* Yes ; the others have escaped. 
unfortunate, you see,” and Jaffray turned the 
light upon the broken chair. 

** Quick, then !” said Jaffray; ‘‘ that is your 
best way now ; quick !” and in a few minutes 


** Alone ?” 
[have been 


it was possible for de Fournier to mount. 

** And you @” he said. 

“Don’t mind me. I came to help. 
as fast as you may; you don’t know the peril of 
this hour. 

‘“* My own hotel,” said de Fournier. 

** No, no ; not to-night.” 

“T know a safe way in, and a good hiding- 


Begone, 


Where shall you make for ? 


place.” 


* Not to-night,” said Jaffray. ‘‘ Do you 
know the Rue de la Monnaie ¢” 
“Fes.” 


“The third turning down, by the left, you 
will see a deep passage- way, with a lantern 
hung over the arch ?” 

** Yes ; I can find it.” 

‘* Enter ; on the right there is a dark entry; 
await me there. Here are pistols ; I will join 
you. Every scoundrel in Paris will be too busy 
about the prisons and in the richer quarters to 
disturb you ; wait for me. Hush! Shall you 
know this whistle ?” 

Jaffray gave a low, peculiar whistle. 

se," 

** In half an hour you shall hear it, under the 
archway with the lantern.” 


* Au revoir !” said de Fournier, and disap- 


peared. 
(Jo be continued.) 


The Royal Household 
of Spain. 


THE governments of Europe are watching the 
progress of the revolution in Cuba with the 
greatest interest,j)and most of the European 
monarchs look at the event with much alarm. 
It is not merely a question as to whether Spain 
will retain the island. Europe would care 
little about that ; but for them the main ques- 
tion is : { Will the monarchical government of 
Spain remain in power} or will a revolution 
break out, the queen be overthrown, and a re- 
public established?’ It cannot be doubted for 
a moment that should the Spanish armies in 
Cuba be defeated, or be compelled to abandon 
the struggle for any reason, the whole peninsula 
from the Pyrenees to Gibraltar will witness a 
storm of human passion, rage, and furia which 
will sweep away the government. 

On the other hand, supposing that Marshal 
Martinez Campos succeeds in crushing the revo- 
lution, the expedition will cost Spain millions 
of dollars and the lives of thousands of soldiers. 
This means(more taxes for a people taxed to the 
and a public debt, the interest of which 
Yet a victory 


utmos 
no taxing will be able to meet. 
in Cuba would undoubtedly strengthen the 
government of the queen regent and assure 
its stability for many years. 

It is not the first time that Queen Christine) 
has had to deal with difficulties which seem in- 
surmountable. When, ten years ago, King Al- 
phonso XII. of Spain suddenly died, leaving 
the regency of the kingdom to the young queen, 
the condition of affairs in Spain was as bad as 
could be. The government was nearly bank- 
rupt and confronted with the greatest diffi- 
culties—financial, social, political, and interna- 
tional. The republicans, strong and well 
organized, seemed at the point of overthrowing 
the monarchy, and the burden of facing all 
these difficulties was falling upon a woman, 
young, without experience, a stranger in the 
country, the mother of two charming little 


girls, She was not popular, and the only fact 
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that she is an 
this unpopularity. 
Spanish pride cannot stand the idea of being 


Austrian princess will explain 
re 


ruled by a foreigner. So, from one end of 
Zurope to the other, every one exclaimed : 
‘The poor queen) She will not remain in 
Spain a single month. She will have to give it 
up, else her government will be overthrown 
through some bloody revolution. Surely a 
republic will be established in Spain within a 
few weeks, unless Don Carlos de Bourbon, pre- 
tender to the throne of Spain, should manage 
to fish in troubled waters.” And those who are 
interested in European politics anxiously await- 
ed the terrible event. Ten years have elapsed— 
they are still waiting. 

I would not like to be accused of partiality to 
monarchical ideas. Yet I must recognize that 
the work accomplished in Spain during the 
past five years by the royal ministers is admi- 
rable {that the queen is now most popular, and 
that monarchy is undoubtedly stronger than it 
had been for a long period) People say it is a 
miracle ; true, a miracle accomplished by the 
queen. 

When. at the death of the king, she became 
regent of the kingdom the Spanish people, who 
objected to being governed by a foreign princess, 
thought: ‘If there were only a boy—a future 
king! As she is a good mother, a remarkably 
intelligent woman, she would make a brilliant 
prince—a man—of him and it would be better, 
perhaps, than to go again through a revolution 
and anarchy.” Just then it was learned that 
the queen expected a third child, and, strange 
to say, every one waited, before beginning the 
fight, to see whether it would be a girl or a boy. 

‘* Viva el Reg” Phouted the na- 
and for a timé all political con- 

Many royalists who were 


It was af boy. 
tion at large ; 
tentions ceased. 
thinking of joining the cause of the would-be 
king, Prince Don Carlos, rather than to obey a 
foreigner, changed their minds and stayed by 
their future king, while the Spanish people at 
large began to take the greatest interest in the 
mother and child, and the general feeling 
seemed to be: ‘‘ Why! give her a chance to 
raise that boy and make a great king of him.” 

The queen understood it, felt it, and finding 
her protection and strength behind the cradle 
which hid so many hopes, she took the gov- 
ernment in hand, and for ten years has con- 
ducted it in such a way as to gain not only the 
admiration of all the world, but even that of 
her most bitter foes. Spain has had some fright- 
ful crises to go through. At home, the social- 
ists, the anarchists, the awful condition of the 
finances, poverty and misery, strikes of every 
kind, calamities of every description ; abroad, 
difficulties with Germany, France, and Morocco 
—yet she has passed through all this in a won- 
derfully quiet way, and every difficulty seems 
to have strengthened the situation of the queen. 
Che happy selection she made of her minis- 
ters, her unquestionably patriotic standing in 
all international questions, her energy at hom 
the quiet, simple, economical manner in which 
she lives, surrounded by her children, the in- 
tegrity and high morality which prevail at her 
court—all have contributed to win for her the 
love and admiration of the people and the re- 
spect of her political adversaries. 

It is useless to add that the queen takes the 
keenest interest in all political questions and 
presides herself over the cabinet. But what 
more could i say in praise of her wonderful 
ability than to recall the words of Castelar, 
the great Spanish republican, who, after all 
these years of fighting, says: LE‘ I shall oppose 
this government no more ; it has given Spain 
all a republic could give her id | No better or 
greater approbation of the queen’s efforts could 
possibiy be desired. 

There is nothing gay about the court of 
Spain. All the time she does not give to the 
government business, the queen spends with her 
children. There is very little going on at the 
royal palace—one of the largest, handsomest, 
and richest in Europe; from time to time a 
very private concert or musicale, by distin- 
guished artists. Her Majesty seldom, if ever, 
grants private audiences ; there are no drawing- 
rooms, as at St. James’s, and only twice a year 
is the diplomatic corps given a reception, and 
no other foreigners but the diplomats attend it, 

The queen, however, very kindly accepted 
my invitation to listen to an illustrated lecture 
on the United States of America) Everything 
was speedily arranged, thanks to the efforts of 
the Duke de Sotomayar, Grand Maitre de la 
Cour, anid of the inspector-general of the pal- 
ace. The lecture was fixed for half-past nine 
in the red salon next to the throne-room. I was 
talking with the Duke de Medjna-Sidonia and 
the Duke de Sotoaey et CSE Tae ne tun, 
covered with orders and decorations, when a 
chamberlain at the door announced “‘ La Reina,’ 
and the queen regent came in, followed by a 
dozen ladies and as many officers. She looked 
younger and much more charming than I ex- 
pected, even after hearing so much about her, 
She has also the reputation of dressing most 
beautifully and tastefully. Her Majesty very 
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kindly left aside all questions of. etiquette, 
anxious to have the entertainment#en famille 
et sans eérémonie) She quickly came to me 
and in the kindest and most charming manner 
asked me questions about my travels in Asia 
and in Africa, 
how the views would be shown, as a stereop- 


She was quite anxious to know 


ticon such as we have in the States had never 
been seen in Spain, where, by the way, it 
created quite a sensation. The custom-house 
would not at first let the gas-cylinders go 
through, fearing they were some infernal ma- 
chines, and I an anarchist anxious to blow up 
Madrid ! 

The queen oe first in English, and very 
a juested me to give the lecture 
iwikreifch, as every one er cl 
that language better. She also asked me to stay 
right near her, as she did not want to lose one 
word. It was doubtless the most attentive and 
appreciative audience I ever had. I thought 
the lecture would last about an hour, but her 
Majesty was so interested and asked so many 
questions that it lasted two and a half hours. I 
had views of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, Niagara, 
the Yosemite, Yellowstone Park, New Orleans, 
etc. The ones which seemed to create the most 
interest were the elevated railroad, the New 
York Central “flyer,” the magnificent cars on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the high buildings 
of Chicago, the wonderful scenery of the 
Yosemite, and the Capitol in Washington. 
When the picture of Mrs. Cleveland came upon 
the screen the queen exclaimed : ‘*‘ Comme elle 
est jolie!” The last picture was a fine photo- 
graph of the United States cruiser New York. 

During the entertainment the queen ex- 
claimed again and again, charmed by the 
beautiful pictures : “‘Comme cest interessant !” 
At the close she expressed her satisfaction in 
the warmest possible terms, talking in a charm- 
ing manner, and for nearly an hour, of all she 
had seen. She told me she had spent many 
hours listening to the narrative of the Infanta 
Eulalia’s experiences in America, after the 
princess had returned to Spain. 

Her Majesty expressed the warmest admira- 
tion for the United States, and said there is not 
a country she would like so much to visit. 
These friendly feelings toward our country I 
noticed everywhere in Spain, and all the State 
ministers and high officials had but the most 
agreeable and flattering things to say of Ameri- 
cans. The writers who, of late, have claimed 
that the Spanish government is unfriendly 
to the United States are very much mistaken, I 
thirk. 
voked at the tone of many of our newspapers 
It is natural 


Spain has reason to be grieved and pro- 


regarding the Cuban revolution. 
that this country should sympathize with Cuba, 





but also very natural that Spain should look at 
the matter in a different light. ‘‘ What would 
you do,” asked a Spaniard some time ago, 
‘should Texas or California, or any of you 
States, decide to become independent of the 
Federal government, and proclaim itself an in- 
Do all in your power, I 
Well, we 
consider Cuba as much a part of Spain as Texas 


dependent republic ? 
am sure, to crush such a movement 


or California is a part of the federation of the 
United States.” 

To return to the evening I spent at the royal 
palace of Madrid, I will mention a rather 
amusing incident. I had been requested to 
bring with me some photographs of Japan, 
Corea, China, and other Asiatic countries. 
Among them was a photograph of myself, in 


the costume of a Corean general. ‘* What 
strange and wonderful clothes!” exclaimed the 


queen. ‘I never saw anything like it!” I had 
anticipated her surprise, and brought along the 
costume, which created much amusement and 
made every one laugh heartily. The little pink 
silk coat with wide sleeves, the big socks 
padded with cotton, the wonderful hat with 
peacock feathers and all kinds of ornaments, 
were much enjoyed, but it remained for the 
trousers to create a real sensation. They are 
enormous—so big that I can disappear entirely 
in one of the legs. While every one was laugh- 
ing at them, the Duke of Medina-Sidonia whis- 
pered in my ear, ‘*On ! on! put them on”; and, 
following his suggestion, I put them on, and 
also the rest of the costume, to the great amuse- 
ment of all. Soon after the queen retired, and 
when she had disappeared, followed by the 
other ladies, the duke came to me, and in the 
most serious manner said ; ‘‘ Sir, you can boast 
of having done what no other man ever did.” 
‘* What is it, your excellency ?” ‘ Boast, sir, o 
being the only man who ever did put on and 
take off his trousers before her Majesty the 
Queen of Spain and the ladies of the court !” 
A. B. DE GUERVILLE. 


Steeple-chasing 
at Morris Park. 
As a spectacle there is no form of racing 


more exciting and popular than steeple-chas- 
ing. Fifteen years ago it was deemed necessary 


to have a steeple-chase on the programme of 
each day’s racing. It was thought that such 
contests or exhibitions brought many persons 
to the tracks who otherwise would have stayed 
at home. But the steeple-chases after a while 
became mere exhibitions, and the rascally own- 
ers and jockeys arranged each race before it 
was started. Indeed, it became so scandalous 
that a fair race was looked upon as impossible. 
Therefore the best jockey clubs struck them 
from their programmes, and for ten years past 
we have had practically no steeple-chasing in 
America, except that which was purely ama- 
teur. 

When an inhibition of book-making and 
pool-selling was inserted in the constitution of 
New York State a party of gentlemen organ- 
ized a steeple-chase association, and arranged 
to hold a spring and an autumn meeting at 
Morris Park. These gentlemen so hedged them- 
selves about with strict rules and reserved to 
themselves such arbitrary powers that they felt 
that they could have such contests without 
frauds. And they have done so. No scandal 
marred the success of either meeting. Though 
the number of gentlemen jockeys who rode in 
the races was small, still the sport as it was 
conducted at Morris Park was essentially the 
sport of gentlemen, and it was highly appreci- 
ated by the same class of people who used to 
gather in front of the club-house at Jerome 
Park, and who now make of the horse show in 
Madison Square Garden a great fashionable 
event of each year. ; 


People Talked About. 


=Ir is likely that when Louise Michel visits 
the United States the actual sight of her on the 
platform will dissipate much of the halo of ro- 
mance that surrounds her as viewed by socialist 
eyes across three thousand miles of perspective. 
She is a most unattractive woman physically— 
tall, masculine, and raw-boned, and even the 
charm of youth is absent, for she is sixty-six. 
An American reporter who tried to find her for 
an interview six vears ago in Paris had a curi- 
ous experience. The anarchist was then living 
shabbily in the Rue Victor Hugo, outside the 
fortifications of Paris. The reporter sought her 
in the aristocratic Avenue Victor Hugo, and 
was disconcerted when the servant at the mis- 
taken address slammed the door in his face at 
mention of her name, rattled the chain-bolt 
within, and exhibited other signs of alarm. 

-It gives one an idea of the extent of Borov- 
no, the estate of Jean and Edouard de Reszké. in 
Poland, to learn that it embraces sixteen thou- 
sand acres. It is a magnificent domain, with 
a palace dating back to the times of Louis X., 
and it may be a matter of interest to the thou- 
sands of opera-goers who incidentally contrib- 
ute to its support to know that the estate is 
kept in apple-pie order, An American visitor 
there found evidences of business thrift in the 
great singers in the vast fields of growing po- 
tatoes which are raised to be manufactured into 
Russian brandy. The de Reszkés are popular 
with their neighbors, not only because of their 
generous use of their wealth, but also because 
of their interest in manly sports, from cross- 
country riding to horse-racing. 

-The latest American writer to achieve suc- 
cess in England is Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, 
who went to London eighteen months ago for a 
brief residence there, and now finds her work 
and herself sufficiently popular to justify a pro- 
longed stay. The two books she has published 
in that time have been favorably received, and 
she has been welcomed in the literary society 
of the metropolis. Mrs. Atherton has a great- 
er share of good looks than most literary ladies 
She is pretty, and a blonde, and still 
She has outgrown 


Possess. 
on the sunny side of forty. 
her Amelie Rives days, and her stories have 
more substantial claims to recognition than 
formerly. 

What may be called a Kingsley revival ap- 
pears to be now in progress. There is an in- 
creasing demand at the libraries for the canon’s 
books ; his*brother’s romances are out in a new 
edition and gaining on this side of the Atlantic 
some of the recognition they have always had 
on the other ; his niece is penetrating the wilds 
of Africa to secure specimens for the British 
Museum, and incidentally doing very hazard- 
ous exploring, while his daughter is soon to 
lecture to us. It is in the veins of the niece 
that hereditary signs of Charles Kingsley’s spirit 
of adventure are to be found, for this young 
woman’s daring desire to explore the Came- 
roons amazed the authorities. 

=Mrs. Amelia E. Barr is one of the few wo- 
men writers of the day whose names are to be 
found on the publishers’ lists of thirty years 
ago. Other names that were with hers then 
have disappeared, and their books gone out of 
print, but her own still adorns newly-printed 
title-pages. Mrs. Barr is now sixty-four years 
old, but she has not begun to diminish in pro- 
ductivity, and she is said to be one of the best 
paid of contemporary novelists, She lives now- 
adays at Cornwall, on the Hudson, 
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THE BLACK CAT. 


A UNIQUE PARIS CAFE AND THEATRE. 


PERHAPS it is a 
homely compar- 
ison, but Paris is 
certainly like a 
mince-pie, and 
most travelors 
taste only the crust 
thereof. They find 
it to their liking, 
or they do not, as 
the case may be, 
and they go their 
way convinced that they know the flavor of the 
modern Babylon. 

The fact is, underneath that crust there lurk 
all manner of things—some good, some bad, but 
united in a mélange as unwholesome, mentally 
and morally speaking, as our famous but much 
maligned pies are said to be physically. The 
latter are described as ‘‘ dyspepsia above, dys- 
pepsia below, and untold horrors between.” In 
certain moods one is ready to transfer this de- 
scription to Paris, especially as regards the ‘‘ be- 
tween.” In other words, however, one accepts 
it gayly as one accepts the Thanksgiving mince- 
pie, because it tastes uncommonly good and be- 
cause, as one inwardly argues, apples and meat 
and raisins and so on are, after all, perfectly 
harmless. Sweet sophistry ! 

The Paris pie owes a good deal of its season- 
ing to the artists and the students. The artists 
are scattered in groups all over the city, but the 
quarter to which they give perhaps the most 
individuality is that in the vicinity of the 
Boulevard Clichy. As for the students, every- 
body knows about the Latin Quarter, which, if 
it were not the students’ quarter would be that 
of the artists, so many of them dwell within its 





borders. 

It sometimes seems strange that so many 
tourists are content to go the same old round of 
sightseeing—the Madeleine, the Louvre, Notre 





Dame, les Invalides—without makin~= -n e“ort 
to sec something of the real spirit of the life of 
Paris. They visit the monuments and the shops, 
but they know absolutely nothing of the people. 
Certainly there are two little pilgrimages which 
the average tourist could easily make and which 
will take him deeper in the life of Paris than 
would twenty trips through the sewers. These 
pilgrimages are to the Chat Noir and to the 
Soleil d’Or; or, as they would be in England, the 
Black Cat and the Golden Sun. The Black Cat 
is a more unusual variety of café than the 
Golden Sun. In fact, it is unique. On the other 
hand it is better known, has a more mixed cli- 
entéle, and is so much the less characteristic of 
the real life of Paris. 

Occasional! tourists find their way to the Chat 
Noir. Sometimes either because they are unable 
to appreciate its picturesqueness, or because they 
think it is the proper thing to appear blas¢, they 
speak of it patronizingly and seem to intimate 
that it isn’t all it might be. One American who 
was “ writing up” Paris on short acquaintance, 
disposed of the Chat Noir in a few lines as the 
resort of bourgeois mammas and their daugh- 
ters. Of course he was wrong, but at the same 


time he undoubtedly had some ground for dis- 
appointment, 





Perbaps he had expected to see Bouguereau 
and Puvis de Chavannes (there’s a droll associa- 
tion of names !) and Carolus Duran and Rosa 
Bonheur, and all the galaxy of celebrated French 
artists, sitting in rows and drinking absinthe. 
The inexperienced foreigner thinks everybody 
in Paris drinks absinthe. If he expected this he 
was certainly roun<ly disappointed. The suc- 
cessful artists contribute precious little to the 
picturesqueness of Paris. It is the young and 
struggling ones—sometimes the old and strug- 
gling ones—who furnish this element. But you 
will not find many of them at the Chat Noir. 
This Black Cat is a sleek but hungry animal, 
which would swallow a poverty-stricken artist 
in short order. 

The café aud theatre of the Chat Noir occupy 
a small three-story building in a narrow street 
near the Boule- 
vard Clichy. It 
is known from 
one end of Paris 
to the other, al- 
hough it is so 
small and is fre- 
quented by a com- 
paratively limit- 
ed circle. Say 
** Au Chat Noir ” 
to any Paris 
coachman and he 
will take you 
there without fur- 
ther instructions. 
The entrance is 
at one side of the front and is surmounted by 
an enormous head of a black cat, carved from 
wood and painted realistically. The door al- 
ways stands open, and from the outside one has 
a confused vision of narrow, winding stairs 
just within, with great palms on the platforms 
and the walls lined with pictures, large and 
small. If you turn in at this door and mount 
half a dozen steps you will find a door at your 
left. This is the entrance to the café, a long, 
large room, of which the entire front is stained 
glass, while the rear is lighted by a skylight. 
Here again there are pictures everywhere ; pen- 
and-ink sketches, pencil drawings, water-colors, 
oils, pastels, all framed simply and hung in solid 
rows from the height of the tables to the ceil- 
ing. Each sketch is signed, many of them with 
the name of some one of the leading 
men of the younger generation of 
artists, Raffaelli, Henri Rivitre, 
Louis Morin, Caran d’ Ache, Chéret, 
Forain, and scores of others more 
or less well known. 

Salis, the proprietor of the Chat 
Noir, is a genius in his way. When 
he opened his eafé he encouraged 
the young artists to come there. 
When their bills nad mounted to a 
considerable height he would tell 
his impecunious but talented debt- 
ors to make him a few sketches 
and commence over again. In this 
way he acquired a collection which 
is worth a fortune. He also gained 
a reputation and the good-will of 
the artists, who, as they grew 
more successful and were able to 
pay their reckoning in regular 
legal tender, did not desert their 
friend Salis. He now has a cha- 
teau outside of Paris, and could 
buy out a good many of his pa- 
trons, but he remains the same old 
Salis. He is almost always present 
in the evening, when he furnishes 
a considerable part of the enter- 
tainment. 

The café by day is dim 
and quiet. The tables 
and chairs are of heavy 
wood and the floor is 
sanded. Altogether 
there is an air of quaint 
Mediavalism about it by 
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day. At night it is brilliant enough, but not 
until after midnight is it very gay. The Chat 
Noir, like animals of its kind, has a 
fondness for late hours. The theatre on the 
third floor does not open until half-past nine or 
To call it a theatre, by the way, is 
There is one 


other 


even later. 
to give a wrong impression of it. 
room, perhaps twenty-five feet square, with a 
small extension at one end of about twelve feet 
square. In the middle of one side of the larger 
room there is an opening about thirty-five by 
forty-five inches in size. It is outlined by a 
gilt picture-frame, and when not in use is clos- 
ed by a dark red curtain. Around the four 
sides of the room runs a frieze of large pan- 
els, each panel inclosing one of the faisous 
Chéret affiches, or posters. Below this frieze 
the walls are covered with framed sketches, 
as in the restaurant down-stairs. 

At one side of the room there is a big fire- 
Black cats, carved from wood, perch 
They glare from the corners, arch 
themselves from the chimney-piece, curl them- 


place. 
every where. 
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selves upon a projecting gable above the pict- 
ure-frame, and, in fact, occupy every available 
perch in the room. They appear in silhouettes 
on the programmes, which, by the way, are 
among the most artistic to be found in Paris, 

The performance will not be so interesting to 
the person wno does not understand French, 
but as a novel whole, any one can enjoy it. 
Furthermore, if an American wants to take his 
wife or sister, or any lady, he can do so quite 
properly. If she does not understand French 
it will be almost as harmless and much more 
interesting than a Stoddard lecture. 

The room is darkened at first and the light 
concentrated behind a whi.. curtain stretched 
tightly across the gilt frame. This curtain is 
the stage ; the actors are silhouettes produced 
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by figures cut out of zinc. Each ‘ piece” is 
composed, and all the groups and figures for it 
are designed and cut, by some well-known art- 
ist. They are a succession of pictures in sil- 
houette, but with light 
shade and which are astonishing. In 
“*The Prodigal Son,” a piece which Henri Riv- 
iére produced last winter, one had the yellow, 


accessories of and 


color 


sandy Southern landscape, with occasional palm 
trees and caravans which appeared in the dis 
tance and came nearer and nearer, the figures 
increasing in size as they approached, The sky 
was blue, there were occasional fleecy clouds 
The twilight fell 
with a subtle gradation of shade which was 
wonderful. 

Most of the pieces are accompanied by music 


which grew rosy at sunset. 


composed expressly for the occasion by such 
Between the acts, 
that is to say, between the different pieces, 
three of which are generally given in an even- 
ing, there are the usual songs and recits of the 
But at the Chat Noir there is 
more artistic execution and more artistic ap- 
preciation than elsewhere. Many of the things 
given are, from the American point of view, 
‘decidedly off color, but they do not have the 
blatant coarseness of the average café concert. 


men as Georges Fragerolle. 


café concert. 


The men who sing their own verses are real 
poets ; the others who recite subtly indelicate 
anecdotes are artists. So much the worse, to 
be sure! Ever-so-much the worse ! 
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Princeton Defeats 
Harvard by the 
Score 12—4. 


PRINCETON defeated Harvard at foot-ball on 
the afternoon of November 2d at Princeton, 
New Jersey. The result of the mame was a sur- 
prise to a majority of foot-ball men who had 
followed the work of the teams during the early 
season. Princeton, however, made rapid strides 
in the perfection of her game during the last 
week prior to November 2d, and appeared 
against Harvard a better team by fifty per 
cent. than her admirers and coaches thought 
possible a few weeks before. 

From beginning to end the game abounded 
in kicking plays, and the thousands of specta- 
tors present were for once satisfied. Instead of 
the continuous masses of tangled players push- 
ing and hauling and tugging which character- 
ized the game last year, and toa much greater 
extent in 1893, the ball was conspicuous by its 
flight through space every little while. This 
kind of play was what the public had long 
clamored for, and when they were finally treat- 
ed to it they showed their appreciation in no 
uncertain way. Any one present that day who 
had seen the big games of six to eight years ago 
were carried back in memory in a most pleas- 
ing and satisfying manner. 

At the conclusion of the first half Harvard 
had the advantage. Not only had Charley 
Brewer outkicked his rival, Baird, Princeton’s 
full-back, but the Harvard backs showed rreat- 
er ground-gaining abilities. 
in this half, though Harvard had the ball at one 
time on her opponent’s five-yard line, and was 
fast ‘‘sailing” for a touchdown, when a fum 
ble gave the ball to Princeton’s quarter-back, 
Suter, who, by a brilliant run of eighty yards 
or so, placed in jeopardy in a few seconds the 
Harvard goal. This play of young Suter’s will 
long be remembered by those fortunate enough 
to have seen it. When the ball was fumbled 
Suter was on the run for the line to get into 
the play which was coming for the left of his 
line. The ball bounded right in front of him, 
and in the twinkling of an eye he had gathered 
it in and continued up the field. Of all the 
Harvard men Charley Brewer was alone capa- 
ble of immediate action, for which he must re- 
ceive honorable mention, inasmuch as the his- 
tory of such chance plays in other big games 
has shown a general state of paralyzed action, 
thus allowing the runner to run at will. 

Down the field both ran at top speed, the 
little Suter and the pursuing and athletically- 
built Brewer. 

When Suter reached centre field Brewer was 
fifteen yards away, but the latter was slowly 
but surely picking up his “chase.” On Har- 
vard’s twenty-yard line, Brewer, judging the 
critical moment at hand, threw his body for- 
ward with the last and perhaps the greatest 
effort of his life. In the brief moment which 
followed, all was hushed—then a pealing shout 
arose from every side as his crimson jerseyed 
arms encircled the thighs of the flying Suter, 
who came to earth as the tree in the path of a 
cyclone. 

Then the play was resumed with Harvard 
from a brief moment of great advantage to one 


qm the defensive, and in dangerous proximity 


Neither side scored 
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to her goal line. But of these twenty-two play- 
ers there was one who had lost heavily by that 
wild dash down the slippery field. Not Suter, 
the pursued, but Brewer it was who had lost, 
and oh, so much! That run had been a killing 
one for him, and until the game was concluded 
he was never again the brilliant player who 
started the game so well and strong. 

In the second half Princeton scored three 
touchdowns and Harvard one. Two of Prince- 
the one to a blocked kick di- 
rectly, and one to a failure on Brewer’s part to 
kick when called upon. The third was scored 
by Princeton upon a trick play, Suter running 


ton’s were due 


some twenty yards. Harvard’s only score was 
due to a blocked kick, Baird being obliged to 
kick from ‘‘in goal.” 

Princeton scored first, then Harvard tied the 
This all occurred in the first ten minutes 
of the second half. Thereafter, Princeton be- 
gan to play an aggressive game, which in short 
Harvard 


score, 


order completely disorganized the 


team. 

Brewer was unable to kick, having three 
kicks blocked in succession. Harvard’s line 
seemed incapable of holding the opposing 


Tigers, except briefly at infrequent intervals. 
During the last fifteen minutes the Harvard 
team was not in the game in any way ; and had 
the game continued, say another half-hour, 
Princeton would have scored touchdown upon 
touchdown. In brief, Harvard had lost her 
nerve completely, and, like a whipped dog, took 
a sound thrashing with tail between her legs 

It cannot be said that the game was a great 
one—there was too much fumbling for that, as 
also too little science shown in drop-kicking 
and place-kicks for goal. 

The well-planned and systematic defense of 
both teams was the most praiseworthy feature 
of the play, while Brewer in the first half gave 
an excellent exhibition of accurate and long- 
distance punting. 

Although Captain Lea of the Princeton team 
was forced to retire in the second half, Tyler, 
who substituted, did apparently quite as able 
Iadeed, the substitutions which Prince- 
the others being 


work. 
ton forced to make — 
Wentz for Riggs at guard, and Bannard for 
Armstrong at half - back out so well 
as to greatly surprise the Princeton coaches. 
The result of the game shows in no uncertain 
way that it is unsafe to back a team which on 
paper, before the game, looks to be the better, 
and for the simple reason that too many situa- 
tions which cannot be foretold up to 
change entirely the complexion of the game, 
Now, before this game in point, it was figured 
out that while Princeton’s defense was likely to 
prove stronger than Harvard’s, her attack would 
be weaker. Hence, assuming that the difference 
in the defensive play of the two teams could 
i, with her brilliant 
The fact was taken 


was 


turned 


come 


not be pronounced, Harva 
trio of backs, ought to win. 
into consideration, too, that while 
Charley Wrightington, 
and Fairchild could kick well, 
Princeton apparently had no kick 


Brewer, 


er of merit. 

Baird, the kicking full-back, like 
Quarter-back Suter, came up in the 
‘* stretch,” as it were, and changed 
the entire complexion of the game. 

The history of Harvard-Frince 
ton foot-ball that in all 
Princeton has won nine games and 


shows 


Harvard three. 
On 


game 


3d, 1877, the first 
the #t. 
Ho 


November 
was played on 
Cricket 
Harvard 
to 

Princeton won by one touchdown. 
The feature which struck the fol 


George’s Grounds, 


boken. 
touchdowns 


won by two 


one. In 1878 


lowers of the game, then in its in- 
fancy, most was the fact that quite 
one thousand people turned out to 
see the play. Again, in 157%, 
Princeton won, McNair doing the 
trick by kicking a fime goal from 
the field. Foot-ball kickers of to 
day will please note this fact. 

In 1880 Princeton met Harvard 
on the Polo 
Hundred and Tenth 
York, and won after a 
wherein both sides scored in the first half, and 
the game remained a tie until a few moments 
before time for the game was called, The game 
in the following year resulted ina draw. Har- 
vard won a protested victory in 1882. Prince- 
ton turned the tables on her foe in 1885 to the 
tune of twenty-seven to six, Moffat for Prince- 


Grounds at One 
Street, New 
desperate contest, 


ton doing some wonderful drop-kicking. 

In 1884 Harvard was again snowed under by 
the score of thirty-four to six. In 1885 there 
was no game, but in 1886, at Princeton, the 
Tigers won still another game, twelve to noth- 
ing Harvard managed. finally to win the fol- 
lowing year by twelve to nothing, but could 
not keep up her good work in 1888, when the 
‘Tigers won by nineteen to six. The drop kick 
figured in this game, as in most of the others, 
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The last game for a period of six years took 
piace in 1889. It was played on Jarvis Field, 
Cambridge. At the end of the first interval of 
play the score was fifteen to ten in Harvard's 
favor. The Tigers went in after intermissic n 
and rolled up their score to forty-one, while 
Harvard could not increase hers by a point. 
There were many unpleasant features, and the 
game from start to finish abounded in unneces 
sary rough play. 

Harvard broke off all pleasant relations with 
Princeton after the game, and naturally took 
the initiative this fall to renew athletic rela- 
Princeton quickly accepted her chal- 
lenge. The gamne was played at Princeton 
—the last having been played at Cambridge. 
In contrast to the 1889 game, the game this 
year was as clean and as free from disagree- 
able features as well might be imagined or de- 
sired. No disputes arose, and not a foul was 
declared for unnecessary rough play. There 
was apparently the friendliest of feeling be- 
tween the players of the rival teams, and after 
the game was over and the victory won by 
Princeton by the score of twelve to four, the 
latter team: escorted their guests to the railroad- 
station and sent them home with cheers and 
kind words. 

The result of the game was no less pleasing 
to Princeton than Yale men, for it gave at one 
stroke that prominence and importance to the 
annual match between the two, which for ob- 
vious reasons the Harvard-Pennsylvania game 
scheduled for the same day—November 23d— 
would otherwise have had. 

At New Haven, on account of no Harvard 
game to look forward to, and because of the 
distressing and disagreeable incidents connect- 
ed with such a result, a generally apathetic 
feeling was prevalent. Interest in the game 
was apparently at a low ebb. 

When the news of Princeton’s victory was 
flashed over the wires, however, joy and the 
pleasures of anticipation of the game of the 
year replaced these dismal feelings, while a 
new life was imparted to the laborers for Yale, 
and for her continued supremacy on the foot- 
ball field. 


tions. 





‘*His Excellency.’’ 


In these days, we have to take our Gilbert 
and Sullivan separately, and each with an ad- 


THE 


mixture of foreign collaboration. Thus, in 
‘“The Chieftain,” we have enjoyed Sir Arthur's 
music, albeit hitched to a rather cumbersome 
Burnand book, Now comes ‘‘ His Excellency,” 
a true Gilbert libretto of the first water, but 
with a musical setting by Dr. Osmond Carr, a 
distinguished Oxonian. It is not necessarily in 
disparagement of Dr. Carr to say that he is not 
the musical twin of the composer of ‘‘ Patience.” 
He seems to bear a high reputation of his own 
in England; and musical critics here agree 
that he has a distinctive style, as well as a mas- 
terly cleverness in instrumentation. He is new 
to us, that is all—and Sullivan is difficult to re- 
place. The complications of the plot, in Mr. 


Gilbert’s libretto, turn upon the pranks of his 
excellency the Governor of Elsinore, who is an 
inveterate practical joker, 


The Governar’s 






WEEKLY. 


humor takes this questionable form because he 
finds that in the fin-de-siécle period in which he 











MISS ALICE BARNETT. 


lives, mere verbal quips and cranks are played 
out, and all witticisms are back numbers. As 
he expresses it : 


* Quixotic is his enterprise, and hopeless his ad- 
venture is, 
seeke for jocularities that 
been said. 
The world has joked incessantly for over fifty 
centuries, 
And every joke that’s possible has long ago 
been made.’ 


Who 


haven't yet 


The gubernatorial position, however, offers 
gigantic possibilities for pleasantries of the so- 
valled practical kind ; and these opportunities 
his Excellency does not fail to improve. On his 
string are the court sculptor and a doctor, suit- 
ors for his daughter’s hands ; a strolling player 
and a street ballad-singer ; a formidable Dame 
Cortlandt, whose views are matrimonial ; and, 
finally, the Prince Regent of the Kingdom, 


which is sombre Denmark. These personages 





NEW GAME OF PUSH-BALL, 


become entangled in a nightmare of misappre- 
hensions, and in the end the Governor’s jocular 
masterpiece comes home to him with boomerang 
force. 
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The eompany which is presenting ‘‘ His Ex- 
cellency ” at the Broadway Theatre is uniform- 
ly good, and embraces quite a number of dis- 
tinguished popular favorites, some of whom 
have previously appeared here in Gilbertian 
opera, while others whose fame has preceded 
them from England come as débutantes. Thus, 
Miss Nancy McIntosh, in her original réle of 
Christina, the ballad-singer, has not been 
heard in New York before, though she is an 
American by birth. Miss Mabel Love, the 
danseuse, is also a new-comer who justifies her 
Kuropean reputation. The partof the joking 
Governor is played by Cairns James, a well- 
known English singer; and Julius Steger, the 
baritone, is the Prince Regent. Miss Ellaline 
Terris (Thora), Miss Gertrude Aylward (Nan- 
na), and Miss Alice Barnett (Dame Cort- 
landt), are no strangers here, and both are at 
their best in their present respective parts. 
Miss Barnett, in particular, finds in Dame 
Cortlandt a character quite in the line of those 
with which her name has been pleasantly as- 
sociated in nearly all the favorite Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. 
resentative of 


In an interview with a rep- 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, he said, 
reminiscently: ‘‘ Yes, I was the original Lady 
Jane in ‘ Patience,’ and played it nineteen 
months withou break, during the run of the 
piece in London. I also ‘created’ Lady 
Blanche in ‘ Princess Ida,’ Ruth in ‘The Pi- 
rates of Penzance,’ and the Queen of the Fai- 
ries in ‘Tolanthe.’ Katisha in ‘The Mikado’ 
isn’t one of my réles in the sense of having been 
written to fit me, though I have played it a 
good deal. Dame Cortlandt ? No, that was 
not made to order, neither ; but I was specially 
engaged to create the part in London, after two 
other actresses had ‘ chucked’ it up. How do 
Ilike America? Oh, that is as old as one of 
his Excellency’s cast-off jokes. The question is, 
how is America going to like me in my new 
rile ? Let us hope it will be a matter of mutual 
admiration.” 


Something New in 
the Line of Sport. 


THE new game of push-ball, which has lately 
been introduced and played at Harvard, has 
some of the essential features of foot-ball, but 
possesses many original points. The ball itself 
is a great curiosity. It is constructed in much 
the same manner as a foot-ball—a rubber blad- 
der covered with strips of leather—only it is 
perfectly round. When inflated it is six feet, 
three inches in diameter, and weighs one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. It can be moved 
with very slight pressure—indeed, a good wind 
will send it rolling across the field at a lively 
rate. 

Push-ball is played by two teams of eight 
men each. The main purpose of the game is, 
as in foot-ball, to advance the ball into the op 
ponents’ territory and finally across the goal- 
line, and this is done by the concerted shoulder 
pushing of the players. The game is played on 
a regulation foot-ball field, but only forty yards 
The ball is 
placed on the centre line and the players group 
themselves on either side of it. The centre plays 
directly 
tackle on each side of him. 


of the ‘** gridiron’s ” length is used. 


and 
Two forwards play 


behind the ball, with a guard 


‘* off-side” to brush the opposing players away 
from the ball, and the captain, or full-back, 
stands at some distance behind his men, direct- 
ing the play by a code of signals. 

The pushing is done with the shoulder en- 
tirely, and advances are made by scientific 
Owing to the rapid 
ity of the game, which requires much the same 


twisting from side to side. 


exertion as a tug-of-war, the periods of play are 
usually not more than two minutes in length. 
W hen time is called the side having advanced 
the ball into the other’s territory scores one or 
more points. One point is scored if a five-yard 
advance has been made, two points if a ten 
yard advance, and so on, until finaliy, if a 
twenty-vard advance has been made, thus car 
rying the ball across the goal-line, it counts five 
points. Team-play and scientific manipulations 
are the great requisites for push-ball. 

The only push-ball in existence is the one now 
It is owned by Mr. M. G. 
Crane, of Newton, Massachusetts, the inventor 


in use at Harvard. 


of the game, and was constructed at a cost of 
two hundred dollars. 








Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 
Baking 


Roval en 


Powder 
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HANNIS TAYLOR, UNITED STATES MINISTER TO SPAIN 


PLAZA AND MONUMENT OF COLUMBUS, 


# = 





THE QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN. 
Photograph furnished by permission of her Majesty. 





THE DUKE OF MEDINA-SIDONIA, GRAND MASTER OF 
THE COURT OF SPAIN. 





HB. M, THE KING OF SPAIN, ALPHONSO XIII. 





ESCQ@RIAL (ROYAL PALACE), SENOR CASTELAR. 





THE DUKE OF SOTOMAYAR, GRAND MASTER OF THE PALACE. PUERLA DEL SOL, MADRID. 


THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD OF SPAIN. 


(Szz Pace 331.) 


ON THE WAY TO THE NORTH POLE—CHRISTMAS DINNER FOR THE EXPLORING IN PARIS.—From L’Illustration. 
PARTY. —IJllustrated London News. 


i) aust ae pS AME ETIE 


‘*The Windward, after leaving Franz Josef Land, had a very severe struggle to break through the ice barrier which stretched across her southward course. After sixty-five days of battling with steam 
and gunpowder and saw, she passed through and reached the open sea.”" 


THE JACKSON-HARMSWORTH POLAR EXPEDITION.—The Graphic. 


KING OF COoREA,—L’Illustration, NATIVE “ JUSTICE” IN THE CONGO STATE—THE EXECUTION OF A SLAVE,—The Graphic. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, 








Some fine burglaries have been accomplished 
recently, and the French have taken Madagas- 
car.—Judge. 


AN AWFUL SUFFERER. 


Ir there is any disease wh ch is awful in its effects 
upon the sufferer, that diseuse is asthma. Suffocat- 
ing. gasping for air, and sitting up. perhaps for weeks 
in an agony of despair. weary. worn, and helpless, 
auch is the life of one who is afflicted with asthma in 
the worst form. Anexplorer on the Congo River. in 
Darkest Africa, recently discovered a never-failing 
cure for asthma in the wonderful Kola Plant. And 
now all over Enrope, physicians are indorsing and 
prescribing the Kola Plant as the only sure constitu- 
tional cure for asthma There are seven thousand 
recorded cures within three months. So sure are the 
importers of Kola of the fact that it cannot fail to 
core, that they are sending out large trial cases free, 
toany sufferer from asthma who makes the request 
For the benefit of our readers who may be afflicted, 
we cheerfally give the address of the Importing (om- 
pany who have given this boon to humanity. Address 
Kola Importing Company. 1164 Broadway, New York, 
and they will send you a Jarge trial case free. by mail, 
and prepaid. It costs you nothing, and you should 
surely try it. 








THE attention of our readers is called to the an- 
nouncement of Mr. George Huber in this number 
Mr. Huber advertises a ha.r tonic which is what it is 
represented to be. The remedy is some two hundred 
years old. and has been used by many of his friends 
with excellent results. 


THE HAPPY HUNTING-GROUNDS, ALSO 
FISHING, OF THE SOUTH. 


Unxper the above pleasing title the Southern Rail- 
way has in press a beautiful and comprehensive book 
appertaining to the hunting and fishing of the States 
through which that system extends 

This. indeed, comprises neariv the entire South. in- 
cluding Virginia, North Carolina, South Car: lina, 
Georgia. Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee. and Ken- 
tucky, as throughout these States the Southern Rail- 
wavy has its own lines. 

The book is written in the happiest stvle of Mr. 
William Bruce Lefflugwell, of Cheago. and the illus- 
trations are ample and are especially prepared for this 
particular volume. 

This is the first time that such a publication has 
been attempted exhibiting in such an attractive man- 
ner the almost innumerable resorts for sportsmen in 
the South. 

The publication will be issued prior to November 
Ist. 1895, and can be obtained through any of tbe 
agents of the Southern Railway system 


WE recommend the use of Angostura Bitters to our 
friends who suffer with dyspepsia. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 

THERE is no time in the year when the mountain, 
valley, and lake scenery is so entrancing as it is in 
the autumn. 

The picturesque Lehigh Valley Railroad has no 


superior in the varied grandeur of the scenery along 


its lines. 

Comfortable and commodious parlor- and sleep- 
ing-cars and day coaches are run on all through 
trains between New York, Philadeiphia, and Chi- 
cago via Niagara Falls. 

Send four cents in stamps to Charles 8S. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, for illus- 
trated pamphlets describing this route. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhaa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 








THE firm of Sohmer & Co. has grown constantly in 
favor with the public since its founding. and this is a 
natural result op account of its reliabilitv and trust- 
worthiness. This firm has shown so much enterprise 
and res] ability in the management and ‘push ™ of its 
business that even competitors freely acknowledge the 
leading position it occupies in the trade. 

. Baie 


EVOLUTION OF RAILROADING. 


Tr leads the world of travel in all things— 
In comfort, safety, luxury, and speed; 
It introduced block signals, and all else 
Tending to give, with safety, quickest time; 
The vestibule, electric lighting, baths. 

Ladies’ maids, barbers, stock reports, buffets 
Typewriters, dining, and observation cars— 

In short, ** The Penneylvavia Limited.”’ 

It gives to all desiring privacy, 

Compartment cars equipped par excellence. 

It is the shortest, quickest. best of jines 

From North and Fast to South and \\ est. 
Hours from New York to Chicago, 23; 
Cincinnati, 21; St. Louis, 29. 

Others may emnlate, hut equal, none, 

THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA. 





Every Man Should Read This. 


Ir any young, old or middle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility. lack of vigor. or weakness 
from errors or excesses. will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure. free of cost, no humbug. no deception. It is 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. T will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
to do. Address E. H. Hunerrrorp, Box A. 281, 
Albion, Michigan. 
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Many ltisim 
women sible to 
with fair fvea full 

Jace are sri plicn 


inan adver- 

asemrnt: 
send Ge. in 
stamps and @ 
descriptive cir- 
cular, with testt- 
which can be vi Monials, will be sent 
died by the use of seal-d, by return mail, 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


L. E. MARSH & CO, Madisen Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


deficient in 
bauty owe © 
ing ‘0 unde- 

veloped figures, 
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DISFIGURING HUMOURS 


Prevented by 
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CUTICURA SoaP purifies and beauti- 


fies the skin, scalp, and hair by restor- 
ing to healthy activity the CLOGGED, 


INFLAMED, IRRITATED, SLUGGISH, or 
OVERWORKED PORES. 
Pen Be ne Ry Py em Ag hy Bey 


F. Newspery & Sons, !}, King Edward-st., London. POTTER 
DruG ano Cnem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S.A. 


0000 
It will remove irri- 
tations, pimples, im- 
purities, clean the 
sealp, beautity the 
skin 

and  GONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


com- 
(Persian Healing) 





















plexion, 
as well 
as being a most de- 
lightful soap for the 
every dav toilet and 
bath. 

Sold by druggists. 


000 
“ROYAL SHORTHAND.” 


Specially prepared for H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales and H R. H. the Princess Louise for use 
in keeping their diaries. Taught personally or by 
mail in from '0 to 20 days by the author. 

Mr. OLIVER McEwan, 120 East 59th Street, New York. 
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SURE CURE. 
HUBER’S HAIRCROWER. 


An eld Al ine Remedy, used by the pea ants of the 
Austrian Alps for years. Sure, if used according to in- 
structions. Will grow hair in two to four months. 
Prices, per bottle, $5 for small, #10 for large. Cure 
guaran teed. Send mney with order. 

Also dark- blonde hair dye, guaranteed to last one 
year. Per bottle, #2. 


GEORGE HUBER, 415 E. 14th St., New York, | FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN 








THE COMING COMPLIMENT 


Mrs. Cumso—‘' Don’t you think Miss Kittish 
looks exceedingly well to-day ?” 

Mrs. Cawker—‘‘ Yes ; she is charmingly 
bloomered.”—Judge. 


SHE TOLD THEM. 


Mrs. DE Strop—‘‘ Mary, remember I am at 
home to none except Mr. Vere Brownkins this 
afternoon.” 

Mary (balf an hour later)—‘‘ I’ve told four 
gentlemen callers that you were at home to 


| none except Mr. Vere Brownkins, ma’am, and 


they all left very mad indeed.”—Judge. 


WON’T WASH. 


CLERK—“ Here’s another big batch of com- 
plaints.” 

Manager—* What’s the matter ? 
people like the soap ?” 

Clerk—“* Oh, yes ; they say the soap is all 
right, but they don’t think the poetry is up to 
the standard.”—Judge. 


Don’t the 





DOES 
ANYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC— 


m Pocket 
Kodak. 


Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 pictures, 144x2in. $5.00 
Developing and Printing Outfit, ~ - 1.50 





es 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Semple photo and booklet ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


»Y two 2-cent stan 








A better Cocktail at home than is 





WK 


UT 





A MODEL TRAIN | 
uoHTED. with. 
Observation and Dining-Cars 


NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 


via Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
WASHINGTON, 
Complete Puliman Service to Louis- 
ville, St. Louis and Chicago. 
H. W. FULLER, General Pass. Agent, 
Wasniveton, 1. C, 


ELECTRIC 





(MARIANI WINE) 


served over any bar in the World. 


HE CLUB =~ 
I ea LS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We ;uarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pure and well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any bar in the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Conno'sseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 
tions, the one which is aged 
better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made without 
any sweetning—dry and delicious. 

For sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


must be 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props., 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 





THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
CavuTion.—The buying public will please not con” 
found the SoumeR Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


——e 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 








THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 
“TI can certainly add my testimony 


to the virtues of Vin Mariani. 
well convinced of its excellence and 


quality.” 


Sir Henry Irving. 


At Drvecrsts & Fancy Grocers. Avorn Supstirvtions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. r 


MARIANI & CO. 


* Panis: 41 Roulevard Haussmaun, 
Low pow ; 239 Oxford Street. 
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Itmaun be true 


PUBLIC; 


endorses: 


lris a solid cakeo 


"Corre: enTre 


For many years SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and 
best article of this kind in the world. 
and, although it costs a trifle more its durability makes it 


outlast two cakes of 
cheapest in the end. 
reasonable price. 


“fr may be true what some men say. 
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cheap makes. 
Any. grocer will supply it at a 


Iam 


52 West 15th St., New Yorm. 





whata men say.” 


PINION 


Sapolio— » 
couring soap-- 


It knows no equal, 


It is therefore the 


EPPS'S. COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
y's carerul application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast 
and supper a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
| use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every sondoucy to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape pene a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and _a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service 
Gosetie @ Mate simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus ; 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chem: 
ists, London, England. 


A record of over halt a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 
Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us. 


CAMERAS 


in every style, at all prices 
FREE. 


**Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin,” per year, $2. 
“The International Annual for 1895,"’ 75 cénts 


ERXH.T. ANTHONY & C0, 591 BROADWAY, 


NEW ‘ORK, _ 


“BELLE OF NELSON,” 





Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on application. 








The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. Used in 
United States government hospitals atter a thorough 
chemical analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 
and finest whiskey in the world. Distilled and bottled 
by tne Belle of Nelson Distillery Co,, Louisville, Ky. 

or sale in cases, containing twelve bottles, or by 
the barrel. Address Acker, Mexrarrt & Convitr, New 
ork, N. Y., or 


Belle of Nelson Distillery Co. 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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WITH 


pINATION 
A Con? 


Box OF 


FREE “SWEET HOME SOAP 





Your Choice of Premiums, “Chautaugua, ogk 


MOST POPULAR EVER 


Number in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. 


gladdened half a mill 


rubbed finish. Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 ft. high, is 
2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and 
locks. A brass rod for curtain. 
tm ean be ee | 
sition é 
Bee cr REC UING atte et 
‘ U e 
MAUT. ROckeR” FCC HAIR Bike yn ot 
le and com- 


fort. 
ply veneer back 






n crimson, old _ red, tobacco brown, old gold, biue or olive, 
strong and’ perfectly simple in construction. 


“Cav TAU Qs 1 HEATER 


Heats a large room in coldest weather, will quick] Boil a kettle 


Solid Oak throughout, 


ion hearts. 


uxurious ease 


Itis built of oak, polished antique finish, with beautifully grained three- 


The seat, head and foot _re sts are upholstered with 
as desired. 
It is fully guaranteed. 


or fry a steak. Very large Central Draft, Round Wick, Brass 
Burner, heavy embossed Brass Oil Fount, richly Bs kel-plated. 
Holds one gallon, which burns 12 hours. Handsome Russia Iron 
Drum. Removable Top. Unites every good quality approved to date. 


Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits with a guarantee 
of purity. 
many years, in every locality, 


Thousands of families use them, and 


hand- 


many in your vicinity. 


MADE. 
Has 


silk plush 
It is very 


have for 
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OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 





100 BARS “ SWEET HOME” SOAP ‘ - $5.00 | 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ° ° ° 45 
Rnowsh to last an average family one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 
Dar. oes all laundr yi and household pur- Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 
pose Ss Ree ee auperae. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP ° . 45 
0 BARS WTS WORE 204? ‘7 | 1 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME 30 
perfect soap for flannels. Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 2 é 
9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) .90 
A unequaled laundry luxury. I en Fr ggg nll nics ply - 25 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP -60 | 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER 1 
inal Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP 30 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET .20 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP 25 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP -10 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP -25 | THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 


fur $10.00. 


| PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL 


You get the Premium you select Gratis.) 


- $10.00 
$20.00 


ete ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 
All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
middleman 


Soaps only. 
mium. 
Cost. 


regular retail prices. 


The manufacturer 
The Larkin plan saves you /a// the cost—saves you half the 


alone adds Value; 


every 


Ld 


adds 


Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 


the Premium entire 
are subject to our order, 


us goods 


ARP PDP PP Py 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 


CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Personal trial of their goods has been made 
of their offers without hesitation 


Bstab. 1875. Incor. 1892. 

Nore —We are glad t 
by members of the Odserver 
New York Observer. 





remit in advance, you 


mium does not prove all expected. 


» indorse the Lark'n Co, of Buffalo. 


ly satisfactory and as represented, remit $1 


will receive 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. 


staff. Our readers may take advantage 





0.00 ; 
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Don’t Tobacco 


if not, notify 
we make no charge for what you have used. 


named, a nice 
is received. 
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Many people prefer to send cash with order —it is not asked — but if you 
in addition to all extras 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 
We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 
SECS TTS TTT SEES ESET ST TSEC T SCE CCST SCC SE TSC SCC CEC SCE CCE CC ECSCCECSCCSCTSE 











Spit and Smoke 
Your Life 










makes 

the nerves 

strong, and 

brings back 

the feelings of 

youth to the pre- 

maturely old man. 

It restores lost vigor. 

You may gain ten 
pounds in ten days. 


GUARANTEED 
TOBACCO HABIT CURE. 


Go buy and try a box to-day. It 
costs Only $1. Your own druggist 
will guarantee a cure or money re- 
funded. Booklet, written guarantee ofcure 
and sample free. Address nearest office. 


THE STERLING REMEDY Co., 
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HE MEANT WELL. 


BROWNLEY (earnestly)—“I so like to see 
young ladies wear fur boas like yours tucked up 
under their chins. It doesn’t matter how home- 
ly a girl is. she is bound to look pretty fixed up 


| that way.”—Judge. 

















FOR CORVALESCENTS, NURSING MOTHERS 
AND THOSE SUFFERING FROM INSOMNIA, 
h DYSPEPSIA etc. — RECOMMENDED AND 
; PRESCRIBED BY ALL LEADING PHYSICIANS, 


eee 








[saul st sors BREW CoB 
: enaran BOOKLET. 


Se. FOR. 














From Maker to Wearer. 


‘«¢ This is the Shoe 







The 


One Price. 
100 Styles. 
Tabasco Toe, 


F rowest made. 
4 Calf and Russia Calf. 


$ 3.50 


Sena stamp for Catalogue. A L.C.Bliss &Co. 


STORES : 109 Summer St., Boston ; 115 and 117 
Nassau St., New York ; 1347 Broadway, New 
York ; 291 Broadwa ge we 357 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn ; 1305 Fst. ,Ww ashington ; 
69 Fifth Ave., Fab er bs Dorrance St., 
Providence : 219 E Baltimore St., Baltimore ; 
119 North Main St.. Brockton; 103 Dearborn 
St., and cor. Dearborn and W ashington Sts., 
Chic ago. 





Factory, Broc kton, Mass. 


that Bliss makes.’’ 


Regal. 


the nar- 
Calf, Patent 








Children’s Wear. 


Children’s Coats and Jackets, 
Children’s Dancing & School Gowns, 
Misses’ Dresses and Coats, 


Ladies’ Paris Underwear, 
Ladies’ Silk Skirts and Waists, 
Wrappers, Tea Gowns. Matinees, 
Corsets. 


Broadway AK; 19th Ss. 


NEW YORK. 








CHICACO. MONTREAL, CAN. NEW YORK. 


2 ASC AR ET candy cathartic cure constipation. Purely vegetable, smooth and 
4 





easy’, sold by druggists « druggists everywhere, 


|THE HISTORY 
JOF BREWING 


a.’ a) 9 AO |S) m8) 0a 





Pabst Malt Extract.... 


There is substance to it; 

It is vivifying, lite producing; 
Gives vim and bounce— 

It braces. 


The ««BEST”’ Tonic 





q 


| BEGINS 
WITH EGYPT 





| a | ¢ 





guaranteed to cure, , Only 10c 












Gems of theTropics ZB 
The new full-powered steel SL, 
| @J as follows: Havana, Cuba, and Tam- Be 
pico, Mexico, every Wednesday and 
every Saturday. Nassau, N. P., Santiago and Cien- 
fuegos, every eer Thursday. These tours and 
Steamers have electric lights and beils, all improve 
ments, with an unexcelled cuisine. ae has the 
cable communication with — 
“lp Uaies States. Excursion 
tickets, $60 and upwards. 
Beautiful descriptive 


THE 
steamers of the WARD LINE sail 
Saturday, Progreso, Vera Cruz and Mexican ail 
their combinations offer unrivaled attractions. 
best hotel in the West Indies, “eS 

books FRE 





CALIFORNIA WINES. 


BRANDIES= OLIVE OIL. 
PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 
SUPERIOR TO | MPORTED. 


SOLD BY ALL CROCERS.AND WINE MERCHANTS. 


ACIFIC COAST WINE Co., 
OLDEST WINE GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA. 


“ MAIN OFF 3 BROADWAY. |r 
HiR AV re {i\ NEW YORK 


c NCI 
BRANCH 








THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’s— 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
Wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 


» Send 5e, forsample package. 
| Beeman Chemica! Co. 
110 Lake St. Cleveland, 0. 


Pepsin Siewtna cum. 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 


Do you like acup of Good Tea? 
If so send this “Ad” and 15c. in 
stamps and we will mail you a 1-4 Ib. 
sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Biz Premiums, etc. Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Pow der and Spices. 
Send for rme, (Mention “ Lesiie’s Weekly.”’) 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. 0. Boz 280. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 






























AL BLEMI 


— a ll “nous in the ASH ES... brent 
ment of SKIN, SCALP, aNnD Nerves. John H. 
Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W._42d St., N. Y. 


City, inventor of Wooppury’s FactaL Soap. 
Send 10c. for sample and 130-page book on Dermatology. 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 


LANCH 1AM, Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans, Every modern improvement. 


Top Snap BUY-CYCLES 
Extension Rib Pistols, Sporung Goods, Fishing 


, cheaper than elsewhere. 
Pt oy Send 2c. for Gi-page catalogue. 
reech $99.50 
Loader $7:50 












POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 


166 Main St.Cincinnati,O, 


CH EROKEE IN IN Blacksbure, 


“Most even temperature in the U. 8.—Gov't. Reports. 
Climate delightful, beautiful scenery, pleasant drives. 
Well equipped livery. Good shooting. 10 mails daily. 
Only 18 hours from New York. Rates $2.00 per day, 








ae E.Ward & Co., li3 Wall St., New York. 





CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs. 
er without injury te heal 
in stamps for sealed circulars 
covering testimonials. L.E. Marsh Ca. 





2815 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa. 


A 


$10.00 per week. JNO. F. JONES, Proprieter. 
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ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
Simply atepping the fat produciog 
effects of food. The supply being stopped 
the natural working of the system draws 
on the fat and reduces weight at ence. 
Sold by all Druggist«. 








PUBLISHERS, 


PRINTERS AND - Desiring paper 





of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

























SUNDAY MORNING AT THE HEIGHTS. 
Pat—“ Shure, Moike, yer woif is a stroikin’-lookin’ leddy !” 
Mixe—“ Faith, Pat, an’ she’s more stroikin’ than lookin’ !” 


| 
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** Double, double toilandtrouble; 
Fire burn;and cauldron bubble.” 


That’s the old way of making soup. 
Put your meat and soup bones in the 
“cauldron” and fuss over it for hours. 





Extract of BEEF 


Saves you ail that “toil and trouble.” Add 
water to the Extract and you have, instantly, 
a really palatable Bouillon or Clear Beef 
Soup. No trouble or mystery about it. 
pom. can do it. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 








| [AGENTLEMANS SMOKE 


It cannot be be iibroved 
lt cannot be equalled 
SOD 
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mill il 


The choicest of all 




























To be Happy—Play 
OPU LAR: 


PU Ne 


HALMA 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 
JUST THE THING FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





E. I. HORSIAN, Publisher, 341 Broadway, N.Y. 





BROWNS 
( \MPHORATED 


DENTI FRICE 
TEETH 


The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Texts, 
Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
To Remove Tartar from the Tsern, 
Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrico 
To Sweeten the Breath and Ireserve the Text#, 
Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 
To Make the Gums Hap and Healthy, ; 
Use Brown's Oamph-rated Saponaceous Dentifrico. 


Price, 25c. a Jar. 





For Sale by all Druggists. 


EARL & WI LSON'S: 


AK mit 
WU J 








ARS 





Exclusive TAILORS 
PANTS mesduro SF 22, 


None Higher, None Lower, 
Fit and ity Guaranteed. 
Samples and all directions for mea: - 
urement sent free on application. 


FAULTLESS CUSTOM PANTS CO., 
Dept. E 266-268 Wabash Av.,Chicago 


| LIPS- 








Pr ocoa. 


PERFECTION IN AROMA, FLAVOR, 
RICHNESS, AND DIGESTIBILITY. 

















SMOKING TOBACCOS 
age 





paid for 25 cls 

















URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 
Gold -Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine 








Dealers 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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Pears 


Pears’ Soap 
is as gentle as 
oil. 

It no 
alkali it; 
nothing but 
soap. 


has 
in 




















‘PERFUME: 


A true and lasting Violet in the hand- 
somest package on the market. 
PRICE, $1.75 PER BOTTLE. 
For Sale by Dealers or will be sent on receipt 
of p-ice by 

















LADD & COFFIN, 4 Barciay $ St., New York. 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 













7 e Sts sage ; a 
Timely Warning. 

The great success of the chocolate preparations of 

3 the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 

in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 

S37 many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 

Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 


Walter 


i facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 





Chocolates on this continent. 

used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 

they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


No chemicals are 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 











THIS PAPER 1S PRINTED WITH INK 
MANUFACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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sooCream: | 


Will cure Pimples, Blackheads, 
and all Skin Eruptions. 


OR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


> _ 











CALCULI DISSOLVED 


By BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Spring No. 2. 


© Dr. 5 - Davis, of Meriden, Conn., in the “New England Medical Monthly” for July, 1890: 
“Mr, R.L. Roys, of thiscity, consulted me about two years ago for Stone in the Bladder, 
) from which he had been suffering for a number of years. On my suggestion he com- 


use of 
the water for a short tim 
) tities of stone were pas 


LITHIA as he was ver op to 

operative interference. After using Y 
disintegration @ certain extent eg place and large quan- 
cook For several days in 


much o ° 





teaspoonful of the debris, and at intervals for a considerable posted he ee large & 


») coummmetitt 
° g caicull un 


and under the continued use of the water there was @ stant passage et £G 
be was a relieved of his trouble, 


& & a. 


“The photograph herewith sent is a correct representation 
.) B the larpent a1 specimens of Calculi discharged by Mr. Roys. A chemical and microscopical 
) examination showed that they are Uric Acid witha traceof the Oxalate of Lime.” 
half-galion 


) This Water is for sale ow. druggists generally, 
$5.00 f.0.b. at th: Springs. SDescript: 


oO. 


or in cases of one dozen 
ptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


